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.... gnind of one has relaxed his muscles, His heart 
~~ $s conquered, and his hand succumbs, — So the 


passes through 
without wounding it or leaving a trace of its 
‘passage. 


‘THE OLD SOLDIER'S REWARD. 
I saw, beyond the years to be, 
An old man bending low 


Of glory and of woe; 
His pale lips moved without a sound, 
He neither sighed nor smiled, 
And one thin arm was twined 
A sunny, ailent child. 


_ Page after page he read and turned, 
And many a pause made he, 
As if the meaning was inurned 
In some dim memory ; 
For though the deeds he read were wrought 
_ _ By help of his right band, 
They came as slowly to his thought 
As from the spirit land. 


‘““My boy,” he said at length, “‘this page 
Must have been writ for me: 


The wounded hushed their groans of pain 
As ’twere a joy to die ° 
So near to God!’ I lay that night 


_Jupam says that there is very great 


ally to fire the Southern heart with a wretched 
trick ; when every rebel paper confesses the uni- 
versal gloom ; and one of them, speaking for all, 
says, frankly: ‘‘ The people are not whipped but 
cowed. ‘Their souls and not their hands are dis- 
courage is oozing out at the en our fin- 
gers;” and when Earl Rosseiy suddenly dis- 
covers that he is not surprised that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is irritated by raids 
from Canada and rams from English ports; we 
behold the moral victory of SHERMAN’s cam- 


shouts Mecrats, the Governor. of South Caro- 
lina. ‘*SHerman will find a lion in his path,” 
says the Richmond Ezaminer, ‘‘ BEAUREGARD 
is in his front.” ‘** Long before Columbia falls,” 
says the Columbia Carolinian of February 12, 


visor down,’ and that he has to 
Carolina the proud privilege of closing as she 
began this war—in triumph.” Five days after- 
ward Columbia was occupied by SHERMAN.’ 
“The lion Breaurgcarp stole away; and the 
ludicrous newspaper, which asked ‘‘ what reason 
is there to anticipate an immediate advance 
upon Columbia: we can recall none, to believe 
it is contrary to common sense,” had no sooner 

spoken than SHEeRmMan arrived. 
The wretched bluster of the rebellion is re- 
lentlessly ridiculed by General Sozenman. The 
ister which now says that ‘‘ the 


“ And here, and here: I never thought same Mobile Register 


Has put down much for me. 


‘The hills, my boy, are white with snow ; 
I feel the creeping cold ; 

I hear another bugle blow 
Than that I heard of old. 
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SHERMAN’S TRUE VICTORY. 


wa GENERAL SHERMAN marched from 
Atlanta one of the leading rebel papers 
in Richmond said that even if he pushed through 
to the coast it was of no importance. He may 
succeed -in traversing the State, it said, but it 
will be as an arrow the air, 


In commenting upon this statement, which 
was superficially true, we ventured to suggest 
that the moral consequences of such a success 
had been entirely overlooked. Has it not proved 
s0? When Saerman arrived at Savannah and 
occupied it, was there not a general conviction 
that the rebellion had received a death-blow ? 
He had not fought a battle upon the way. The 
march was an agreeable journey. ‘The fields 
were full. ~The did not oppose him. 
The climate was’soft.....There was nothing of 
wor but the military array... Yet from the mo-® 
the national flag appeared over Savannah 
the heart of the rebellion has been broken. 

The reason is obvious.. If there are two 
wrestlers, and one suddenly ascertains that two 
steps behind his opponentis agyawnirg gulf, 


and the opponent learns at the same moment | 


that it is known to his adversary, the contest.is. 
virtually over. The combatants seem to stand 
as erect and sturdy as ever.. But the conscious 


rebellion has maintained a saucy front. ‘The 
South” was one man. ** The South” was eager 
to die in the last ditch. ‘The South” would 
gladly destroy its homes and property to para- 
lyze the Yankee invader. ‘“The South” might . 
be overrun, but would never be conquered. So 
long as this was every where believed, it impart- 
ed a factitious strength to the whole movement. 
It gave it that moral force which is the most 


they are not eager for the last ditch ; that they | 
will not do to thwart the Yankees what Holland 
did to thwart France; that they will be overrun 
and am be conquered. -When General Lez 


people [the rebels] are not whipped but cowed, 
their souls but not their hands are disarmed,” 
said four years ago: ‘‘ If the war lasts five years 
the terms of peace will be dictated at the gates 
‘of Boston. But the war will not last so long. 
The day is not far distant when the North will 
sue for peace. Until it does the policy as well 
as the will of the South is to give them war to 
their hearts’ content, war to the knife and to 
the hilt.” ‘* White slaves,” said another of 
these pleasing sheets, “‘ peddling wretches, small- 
change knaves and vagrants, the dregs and off- 
scourings of the populace—these are the levied 


didates for the honor of being slanghtered by 
gentlemen such as Mobile sent to battle yester- 
day. Let them come South and we will put 
our negroes to the dirty work of killing them. 
But they will not come South. Not a wretch 
of them will live on this side of the border lon- 
ger than it will take us to reach the ground and 
drive them over.” The Charleston Mercury at 
the same time exclaimed: ‘‘‘The miserable fa- 
natics and charlatans at Washington are pur- 
suing the very course of policy we most earn- 
estly desire them to pursue.” The Charleston 
Mercury now says: *‘Our paper is suspended 
with a view to its temporary removal to another 
point. This is rendered necessary by the prog- 
ress of military events.” 

In such a wild yell of contempt for freemen 
this rebellion against a popular, government 
gan. By such i falsehoods and ap- 


flamed. By such frenzied rhetoric they have 
been bewildered and stimulated since the first 
; Shot was fired. The exposure of this enormous 


ter and spirit of the people of the North by these 
miserable leaders, will learn first to respect 
Northern valor and 
timate and esteem Northern intelligence. They 
will learn that there is no vindictiveness in the 
‘Northern heart; that it is fixed only, but fixed 
immutably and forever, upon Union and Liber- 


Do the rebel chiefs who have dragged their fel- 
low-citizens into this insurrection mean to leave 
us without any respect for their own consist- 
ency with their own foolish code? If there 
were any poimt of honor whatever in this wretch- 
ed rebellion it was the defense of the cradle of 
Secession and treason, If there. were any pos- 
| Bible last ditch it was the streets of Charleston. 
sionate and heroic devotion of which we have 


y heard for long years the loud bluster, it was in 


Of four years ago men. and women 
every age crowded balconies, housetopa 
windows to wateh 


speaks of the universal despondency; when 


the little gaitison of Sumter 


danger; when Davis and Hurrer seek frantic- © 


‘ey which Carolina has hugged snake-like to her 


| outcasts hail the dawn. 


forces whom Lincoin suddenly arrays as can- 


passionate 
peals the mind of the Southern people was in— 


and then to es- | 


our foolish whim of rotation in office is known | 


it there. 
It was a strange scene on that April day f 
years ago. The spectators cheered and wept 
for joy, and the merry bells rang, when the flag 
of their country fell for the first time, shot down 
by its own children. Did the of that 
day remember it when at last that flag returned 
triumphant? Over how. much bitter agony, 
through what seas of costly blood, across what 
blighted hopes and rnitied lives it returned; 
but also over the desolation of Carolinian homes 
which Carolina has wrought; over the. wide 
waste of fortunes which Carolina has destroyed ; 
over the treacherous doctrine of State suprema- 


breast; over the relics of slavery which Caro- 
lina has abolished. The old flag returns. Peace, 
union, and prosperity are the benedictions it im- 
parts. ‘Those. who see its coming, those who 
have hated it as the symbol of equal rights and 
universal justice and popular government, those 
who have fostered this huge monster of rebel- 
lion until now it turns and rends them, may 
flout and refuse its blessings. 


the symbol, will gradually hail it as benighted 


The fall 6f Charleston can bring no exultation 
to any loyal citizen. It has been considered, 
indeed, the special seat of rebellion. It has al- 
ways been a nursery of treason. Its ‘‘ society” 
has been held to be peculiarly aristocratic. It 
has led Newport and Saratoga by the nose. Its 
swagger has passed for elegance; its insolence 
for ease. Men who were not enough redeemed 
from barbarism to honor men as men, and who 
with the kings of wild Africa sold human beings 
for money, were accounted ‘‘ gentlemen” in 
Broadway and in the shadow of Bunker Hill. 
But that illusion is long since dissolved ;. and 
the ignoble fall of the little Corinth of their 
pride merely shows how poor is their manhood 
who in this day and country despise men, and 
how contemptible is the ‘‘ chivalry” that will 
not die for what it calls its dearest honor. 

We shall hear, perhaps, from Richmond, as 
we heard when Vicksburg, Atlanta, and Savan- 
nah fell, that it is of no importance; that the 
rebellion is really stronger oe Columbia 
and Charleston, But if in M8 chief cities, in its 
territories, and in its population, we are not to- 
look for “‘ the Confederacy,” where shall we find 
it? In the gloomy will of Davis; ‘in the hol- 
low rhetoric of Benzamrn ; in the sharp shrieks 
of the rebel press ;—where else? — 


OFFICE-HOLDING. 


Mr. Wiuson has introduced a bill into the 
United States Nenate recommending the prefer- 
ence in appointment to civil office of honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors who shall be 
found competent; and Mr. Gieason has made 
a similar proposition in the State Senate of New 
York. Thereport which accompanies Mr. W11- 
son’s bill states the prayer of many petitions to 
be that the tenure of office may be for life or 


behavior. 

The wisdom of the selection of a special class 
for preference in the public service may be fairly 
That any class should be authorized 

to feel a right to office and 2 consequent right to 
demand it may very easily prove to be a prac- 
tical misfortune. It seems to us that the true 
principle in the matter is the recognition of the 


such discrimination is to a kind of j 
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respect and gratitude to the army and navy 
is destruyed by the mischief of an expression of 
Congressional preference for a class. It is pre- 
cisely one of those things which should be left 
to the sympathy and good sense of the country... 
They may be fully trusted. The honorably dis- 
charged soldier and sailor is as sure of substan- 


requires knowledge, seamanship, experience. If 
a gentleman hires a gardener, he expects famil- 
farity with plants, hot-houses, and soils. No 
man would employ a coachman who did not un. 
derstand how to take charge of horses—and 
yet the same man would recommend an appli- 
cant to a public office who was as unfit for it’as 
man who only speaks Chinese to’ teach an 
infant school in New York. 

The money that would be saved to the people; 
the greater ease and method and puntuality with 
which the public work would be done; the dan. 


be imparted to the national character by a sim- 
ple reform like this is incalculable. 
Nor was there ever a more favorable moment 


The holders of office are as guod friends of the 
policy of the Administration as those who are 
not. And if the only changes after the 4th of 
‘March should be those resulting from resigna- 
tions, from dishonesty, disloyalty, or incapacity, 
the country would have an additional reason to 
honor the President and his policy. 


“FILL UP THE ARMY.” | 
20 wp the azmy,? 
Stanton to Governor 


ton, ‘‘ and the rebellion must receive the final 
blow in this spring’s campaign.” 

This call, with the rebel General Lzx’s offi- 
cial wail against despondency, should be enough 
to give General Grant the hundred thousand 
men for whom he asks to overthrow the military 
force of the rebellion. 

Indeed, to the least sanguine observer the sit- 
uation can not seem very unpromising. The 
whole Southwest is paralyzed. Snenman is ap- 
proaching North Carolina in his triumphant cir- 
cumnavigation of the rebellion, and Lex can 
not long remain absolutely inactive in Rich- 
mond.. The increase of the national army now 
is the sure end of the matter. Whoever joins 
Grant or Suenmax helps to secure the speedy 
and final victory. There must be thousands 
and thousands of active men who could not go 
for a long war, but who can. go for.a campaign 
which crowns the great work. We are not sur- 
prised to hear that enlistment was never more 
active. The larger the army the-more hopeless 
will contention with it seem.. Jupau Brenva- 
min, the rebel Secretary of State, declares that 
all the white force. of the rebel section is ex- 
hausted. There is danger, great danger, he 
says, unless the slaves are armed. . 

Why should they not be exhausted? Their. 
very souls are fuxtigued with treacherous deceit. 
Bensamin and Davis, and the rest, who now so 
desperately fan the expiring flame of ignorant 
exasperation against the Government, have de- 
luded the people of the Southern States intosa — 
war in which they have been every where baf- 
fied. Every promise made to them has been 
broken. Every hope which allured them has 
been disappointed. Every vision of independ- 
ence, of recognition, of , has faded ut- 
terly away. Like men drugged with poisoned 
wine who have been seduced into enlisting, and 
who have recovered to find themselves wretched, 
their families outcast, their homes destroyed, so 
the people of the Southern States were inflamed 
with falsehoods against the Government, the 
Union, and their Northern fellow-citizens, and 
are now awaking to discover how wantonly they 
have been deceived, and how terribly they are 


the Mobile Register, from a poverty of spirit to 
breast reverses and of fortitude to endure trials. 
It confesses that all hearts are darkened with 
Whose fault is it that 
That is a question which the rebel chiefs and 
rebel editors may well tremble to hear asked. 


sharpl 
the interview between 
eral Suerman, and the leaders of the colored 
men were when it was found that 
the General’s order was the result of the best 
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ner : durance typified that of the nation that placed | to every man. The consequence of the system 
5 | is that the most practical of people renounce 
a their common sense in dealing with the most 
d important affairs. No merchant wonld think 
. ; Above a book--a history of making a man his book-keeper because he 
; was a clever blackamith, nor intrust a moment. 
3 ous suit at law toa good physician. If a suc. 
| cessful trader wishes a captain for his shi 
‘a 
paign: we see that his march was not an arrow 
4 harmlessly piercing the air, but a needle forcing 
en the fluid to crystallize. 
.¥ Suerman has exposed the mask and the brag : 
. = of the rebellion. Rebel gascons will boast, but 
i ; he has taught us the exact value of gasconade. : 
De I just remember it; an age ‘‘Let the foe meet resistance unto death!” gers that would disappear from elections; the 
e § Ago it seems to be. , deeper and more permanent repose which would 
ee ‘A sergeant took the flag and ran 
4 A rod before his men:’ 
4 My boy, I was that very man; 
a i see it all ogain. whom they have fooled ; the people whom they | for beginning the change of system than this, __ 
E “ And here: *The horses all were killed, ‘we look for a battle and a victory commen- | have kept ignorgpt, degraded, and prejudiced ; The President has been re-elected not by a 
: And every .man but one; surate in its consequences with the great inter- | the le of whose political rights that flag is | party but by the country.. The ordinary party 
a | The grape-shot failed; he quickly filled ests now at stake, one which will prove that —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_=~= reasons for the disastrous custom do not exist, 
<4 ‘A gun with peeble stone, ‘God is“ fighting by our side, although with 
of And fired point-blank below the smoke 
Into ghe rebel line, ‘ 
ag | And thinned it so it turned and broke :’ 
uM My boy, that shot was mine. 
Again: ‘They rushed through mist and rain 
et Up to the clear blue sky; 
¥ Beneath the stars that stood 
if High over Lookout’s silent height, 
ae Refiected in my blood. 
= jeeds woulc ind a& pen. 
o I only for my country fought 
Along with ¢ther men: 
eS It must have been because I took 
No thought of history. 
aes The generous man who wrote this book 
It calls me; I must go—good-by! 
Bae | The book has paid for all:” 
And answereil to the call. 
| equal claim of all loyal citizens who are honest 
and competent. -For it is hardly to be assumed 
He subdues the mind of the rebellious section many 
South, | and many who have not; and the tendency of 
The feeling of respect and sympathy for ths 
soldiers and sailors from which the proposal 
: springs is genuine and honorable. . It is, in- 
paying the penalty. 
The, more fully they are released from this 
thrall the hay all; ‘and the more 
ty, and they will see that their own happiness as rapi 
- |. well as the national glory are inseparable fi pidly are rec es 
that aim. — will be the release, ‘The rebel cause suffers, says 
| Tuar Charleston should fall was inevitable. 
| That Charleston should fall -without a blow was 
| inconéeivable, South Carolinians have al- 
oI | ways boasted more of ‘‘ honor” than any Amer- : 
| icans. The Charlestonians. always, accounted | THE SEA-ISLAND ORDER. 
fe Z |} themselves the most chivalric of Carolinians. | Tum order of General Saenman, setting apart 
a | I the sea-islands and » strip of coast for the freed- 
| tial gratitude as the country is of his substantial 
oe And it is directly at that moral force that service. 
ae SHERMAN’S campaign strikes, His smooth and | The resolutions reported by the Committee of 
+ # unresisted march. frow, Atlanta to Savannah, | the Senate do not recommend that the tenure ' 
i from Savannah to Columbia, undeceives:the | of the office should be life or good behavior. possible counsel. 
te country, Europe, and the rebels themselves. Bat that is a recommendation which we hope to General Buruxr, in criticising SHERMAN S 
made in regard to all ministerial offices, and | order, repeats the well-known remark of 
ie | | enforced by law. ‘The inconveniences and perils | xx1ck DovGiass, that the colored men wish 
Saas of the national elections would be in large part | merely to be let alone. Mr. Doverass means, 
fy | removed, if every department of the administra- | of course, that they shall be suffered to take 
ae | tion were not pulled up by the roots every four | their chance with other people. But certainly 
Yeats. The uitter demoralidationa springing from { one of the best ways of letting them alone, or 
ae whose steady en- | suffering them to mind their own affairs, is to as- 
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THE DOUBLE-ENDER “PONTIAC” DESCENDING THE SAVANNAH. RIVER.—{Sxerouxp sr B. J. 8.) 


THE WAR IN THE CAROLINAS. 


~ Genera. SHERMAN’s campaign, as it has been 
developed thus far, appears not to have been a series 
of battles but one of difficult marches. The pleas- 
ant promenaiie across the State of Georgia was not 
repeated in South Carolina, A wide region of 
swampy country bad to be traversed before our 
armies could emerge upon the sandy tract of the up- 
lands. An idea of the difficulties which beset Suxr- 
MAN in the first stage of his South Carolina cam- 
paign is conveyed im the illustration on our first 
page and on page 137. These swamp 

made doubly intricate by trees which have been 


\ 4 


unfrequently harassed by rebel occurred 
| every few miles in the earlier stage of the march. 
In the march from M‘Phersonville the water was up 
to the horses’ girths. 

As in the advance on Savannah, so in this march 
northward from that point SerMan’s movements 
appear to be hidden alike from the enemy's scrutiny 
and our own. At Richmond or at Washington 
there is the same ignorance of details. It is known 
that there are so many columns, that certain points 


have been reached, that in every direction Ku1- 


of communication, out all else is in obscurity. 
. Sitocum’s column, which is still the left wing, be- 
gan to move, January 27, toward Sister's Ferry, 


which is seventy miles above Savannah. The 
greater part of the column and all its trains were 
obliged to move up the Georgia bank of the river to 
avoid the impassable swamps on the other side. 
The gun-boat Pontiac covered the crossing at Sis- 
ter’s Ferry. The height of water in the river pro- 
base for Stocum, and the light 

— Savannah were brought into requisi- 

the conveyance of supplies. We give on 

of these the Naushon and Fountain, down 
the river. The scene on board these’ boats must 
completely submerged and the vessels appeared to 


be forcing a passage through the trees and yader- 
brush of the forest itself. 

The Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps of Stocus'’s 
column reached Sister’s Ferry January 90. After 
crossing the river this column oceupied Roberte- 
ville. Branchville and Augusta’ were thus both 
threatened at the same time, and the enemy was di- 


ugusta SLocum crossed Whippy Swamp 
and the eastern branches of the Combahee River, 
moving on Branchville. . 

@n the Savannah and Charleston Railroad. 
this page we give an illustration of this railroad, 


| which conveys an idea of the nature of the country 


vided for the defense of both. While Kitparnicx - 
threatened A 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS. 
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enemy’s line nearer the coast on the lower Comba- 
hee; and while Siocum crossed the Edisto west of 
Branchville to Orangeburg on the road to Columbia, 
Howakrp with the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps 
isolated the rebel position on the south side. We 
illustrate on page 136 the burning of M‘Phersonville 


by our forces. “This place was five miles west of | 
P 


A dispatch from the rebel General WHEELER, 
dated the 7th, claims to have driven back a portion 


_ of Kit arrick’s cavalry. 


In the mean time General GrLLMoreE superseded 
General Fosrgk in the command of the army oper- 
ating directly against Charleston. Our forces gained 
a foothold on Little Britain, an island at the upper 
end of the North Edisto. On the 10th a force 


from. two to four thousand strong landed at Grim- 


ball’s, on James Island, in Charleston Harbor, about 
two miles west of the city. On the 18th Charles- 
ton wes evacuated by General Harper, and Ad- 


Miles. Miles. 

Charleston to Ashepoo Bridge 35 - 171 

{Charleston to Pocotaligo 55 Columbia to 89 

(Charleston to Kimgstree 88 Columbia to Wilmington. 

Jharleston to Auguste .. lumbia to Salisb by inner line)............ 

Charleston to Branciiville ...... 62 umbia to wd 399 

Charleston to Oramgeburg 79 Columbia to Ral (by inner line). ............... 281 

Charleston to Kingsville. ..........ccecesececenees 105 Columbia to Goldsboro’ (by Wilmington route)...... 270 

Charleston to Columbia. .......-cececcecscsececes 130 Columbia to Raleigh (by AVilmington route)......... 318 

Charleston to Augusta...... Wilmington to Florence. 107 

Charleston to Wilmiagton (by 209 Wilmington to Goldsboro’............... 84 

Charleston to Richmond 457 Wilmington to Weldon eee eee 162 
Wilmi 

to Hillsboro’... 172 

Wilmington to Greensboro’ 214 

Wilmington to Salisbury......... 264 

eeeeee eee eeeesee 248 

ngton to as 878 

to Goldsboro’. ........ 004s 50 

which it traverses. Howarp moved against the | miral Damueren took In this connec- 


broke out in different parts of the city. 


the 
unfortunate citizens were trying to extinguish the 
flames, a second explosion took place, causing 
rible loss of life. Our forces took al 


| about 6 a.m. The citizens-were frantic with hor- 


ror at the loss of their homes and the mutilation of 
their friends. Our brave soldiers did their best to 
arrest the progress of the flames, but it is estimated 
that two-thirds of the city must have been destroy- 
ed. A great amount of artillery was captured with 
the city. 

bia, the capital of» South Carolina, situated upon 
the Santee River. The movement of the left wing 
on Orangeburg compelled BeaureGarp to fall back 
on Columbia. He has now withdrawn toward 
Charlotte, in North Carolina. SHermMan has ad- 
vanced in the same direction. We give on page 
140 a map of Columbia. 

While Saerman is making such rapid progress 
in South Carolina our armies are not standing idle 
in the old North State. General SCHOFIELD has 
been to the command of the 
of North Carolina, and a good portion of his corps 
has united with Txrry’s victorious army in the 
operations against Wilmington. 

Terry made an advance on the 11th with Amxs’s 
and Payne's divisiong, moving up the peninsula. 
Admiral Porrrr’s fleet co-operated. The Mont- 


AT A VENTURE. 
was up, the train was off, and Tom Gra- 
ham in it en route for Chattanooga ; in stream, 


nose, sarcastic lips, a 
square, determined chin—too determined for a wo- 
man—brilliant brown eyes, and an abundance of 
hair, thickly sown with gray; not pretty, but not 


| @ nonentity. Many a nonentity contrives to haye 


& mouth, nose, and eyes without as much expres- 
sion as went to the making of her back. Moreover, 
she had met Graham on his entrance with one of 
those flitting, scanning glances with which women 
take their mental measures; and at sight of his 
uniform, andthe M. 8. on his cap, there had been 
a sudden dropping of the lashes, a darkening quick- 
er than a cloud-flitting, too slight indeed for thought, 
had not Tom been desperate; but drowning men 
catch at straws. 
As the train jogged on they fell into 


talked ‘‘ bosh,” but with the 
ding boggy ground before 

pping on it, you heard the tapping of the sticks 
all the way; and after a little of the customary vi- 
tuperation concerning the Yankees each turned and 
searched the other’s face. Steady blue eyes look- 


‘ing keenly into bright brown ones, for an honest 


hate rings out as heartily as an honest love, and 
theirs sounded but hollowly; but neither could get 
behind the other’s eyes; and the talk veered about 
to Northern journals and their account of them- 
selves; and here the cool, watchful lady warmed 


Mrs. Adams or a Martha Washington, and cared 
about them, which she didn’t; and she would tell: 
them that Southern women turned their diamonds 
into gun-boats, and robbed the very doors and kitch- 
ens of their houses to make arms; and how the 
Yankee ladies could let their soldiers go hungry 
through their great cities, and their families—” 

‘** But don’t you see all this is so much the better 
for us?” cut in Graham, ice on the surface, but hug- 
ging himself mentally. And the retort brought 
her fire, as he had anticipated; for the indignant 
little hypocrite, professing rebel sentiments, quite 
forgot herself, and bestowed on the rebel officer ad- 
vancing rebel sentiments a look of genuine “‘ Union” 
scorn, blushed the next instant over her mistake, 
and, grown suddenly and pussy-cattish, 
switched off the conversation on another track ; to 


which Tom offered no objection, but believed all 


ed 

‘*T see you are in the service. You volunteered, 
I presume,” said the lady. | 

**Volunteered,” repeated Tom, with a singular 
intonation. ‘Well, you can call it so. I entered 
the army on a conviction of—bayonets crossed at 
the door—as my only way of getting out of the 
provost marshal’s office.” 

‘“ Ah!” his companion had opened her lips to say 


‘more, but seemed unable or afraid to get out the 


words. She was startled entirely out of her high- 
bred repose; her quiet hands twitched nervously, 
her color came and went uneasily; and all the while 
sat Tom, not tense and self-controlled, but as if self- 
control were not needed; muscles lax in his easy 


low it sank, as he said to , | 
**Tom, old boy, if that woman's face is a lie you. 


have your pass to ‘ kingdom come.’ 


at —— hospital.” 


‘Rather; say .bout bolling-point. The hospi- 
tal was a sort . Levite among them, and got its 
flowers, and allies; and the girls there had an ex- 


‘‘ Ab, madam, I appreciate clover as keenly 3 
you can, but the calls of business have no respect 
for clover.” 


Tad 
| “ez apace, and at last flamed out at the ‘‘ Northern dolls, 
whom she would like to lecture if she were only a 
aa, 
: TABLE OF DISTANCES. 
if 
i aa | gomery end Quaker City covered the advance of the 
ave army. The double-enders Mackinaw and Unadilla, 
pee Sa the gun-boat Huron and the Monitor Montauk en- 
“ ce gaged Fort Anderson.on the west side. We illus- 
eke trate this bombardment on page 140. Our corre- 
any : spondent says that the object of the action was to 
Pe ie} cal ascertain the strength of the work and the number 
like . of guns, and having accomplished this the vessels 
i.e 7" withdrew. indifferent pose ; eyes cool, bright, and resting care- 
eee ee ee lessly on things nearest him; not the quiver of an 
4 . : as it were, no more what was to hap- The lady drew a long breath. 
pen next than you do, only bobbing about in the ‘‘ Apparently, Sir, you are in the Medical De- 
‘a > tide of events and looking out sharp to see if For- | partment.” 
4g tune was going to toss him a life-preserver, or if 
ag tion the illustration of Fort Sumter, which we have | her ladyship intended to let him drown. ch Graham 
AB engraved on pages 136 and 137, possesses great in- Beside him sat a lady, the only one in the car; | substituted for the name. . 
ae . terest. The fort, which has been transformed into ten years older than himself—that is, thirty-five— ‘‘ And were the people of ———” (with a ludicrous 
an ”* an earth-work, and is much more formidable than imitation of the mumble) ‘ ?” 
ee | at the beginning of the war, is now in our posses- 
ee He! | sion. The old Union flag again waves over the 
i Bie fort. It was raised at 9 a.m. on the 18th. In the 
HEELER’S Columbia cellent hat of being pretty and ew 
4 ! ‘ before leaving it, so the officers, regardless in-person. 
ag es of all motives of humanity toward the thousands of gn ae 
+ : eee they were about to leave behind “ Exactly.” 
s § them eston, had, previous to their evacua- “TI could understand scrambling out of a thistle 
| ¥ tion, prepared for the destruction of the city. ‘The bed,” remarked the lady, with an affectation of being 
| + | first explosion took place at 8 o'clock in the morn- puzzled, “but considering the scarcity of the other 
ing. _ Simultaneously with flames growth along life’s highway, it is odd that you were 
i to leave it.” 
jon—ebout the war, of course—and, not to put too 
| 


as if mirth jarred on her humor. 
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‘¢ Business!” she repeated, and suddenly, as only 
a woman knows how, melted from reserve and sus- 
picion into candor and pity. .‘‘I see you will not 
trust me; well, I dare trust you. I am for the 
Union, and I believe in my heart that you are also, 
and that your ‘business’ is simply ranning away 
from a detested service; and if you are a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing after all—” 

‘¢T am not,” he said, 
ashamed of his warmth, ‘‘ though it is just possible 
that I may be the ass in the lion’s skin.” 

“You know best on that point; but if I am right 
in my conjecture, I can hardly understand why yoh 
are going to Chattanooga. Do you know that it is 
filled with soldiers? is in fact a great military camp, 
and that so near the Federal lines you can have no 
hope of getting a pass beyond? You are running 
from the cat headlong into the trap.” 

‘‘ True; but on the probability of a wire bent or 
broken out. I know it is but the shadow of the 
ghost of a chance; but it is the first time I have 
found even that,” 

‘‘ Shadow indeed, my dear Sir, if you go to a 
hotel; but you must not go toone, You will be 
questioned and suspected at once. You must let 
me help you, and come home with me. We live 
very quietly, my younger sister andi. My father 
is dead; my mother is always confined to her room.” 

Cork jackets to be thankfully received and no 
questions asked, said Tom to himself, remembering 
his thoughts on starting, and accepted the invita- 
tion; but then both fell off intosilence. The color 
that had crept into the lady’s cold cheek burned and 
deepened there as she thought. Perhaps in her 
heart she would have been more at ease in playing 
the Good Samaritan to something grayer and grim- 
mer than this handsome young officer; while Tom 
was pondering, as he had the frankness to tell her 
when she questioned him a moment after, ‘“‘ the casa 
of one Jael, who cried, ‘Come in, my lord!’ and 
then drove a thundering big nail through the poor 
fellow’s temples.” 

‘‘ You are no physiognomist,” returned the lady, 
laughing, ‘‘or you would see that my nose shuts 
me out at once from that rile. How could one 
conspire with a nez retroussé? You would infalli- 
bly spy the hammer and nails in my pocket. More- 
over, my name is not Jael, but Mary—Mary Arden.” 

“‘Miss Arden, Dr. Mahon at your service,” re- 
sponded Tom, as if going through with an intro- 
duction. 

Miss Arden smiled, but instantly sobered again, 
The train jolted 
wearily along; the dull afternoon dragged as wea- 
rily, wearing itself out into twilight. It was dark 
when ** Chattanooga” sounded hoarsely through the 
cars. 

Miss Arden had spoken of a ‘‘ quiet home,” and 


Graham saw it in vision: an old house slumbering 


somewhere in the suburbs of Chattanooga, dimly 
lighted, faintly echoing slippered footsteps of that 
soft, gliding, low-voiced, younger sister, whom she 
had called Alice. Miss Arden’s dwelling, in its 
bold, tall, square reality, stood, with an evident 
sense of its dignity, among the more imposing build- 
ings of Chattanooga. A broad flare of light stream- 
ed from the lower windows, flooding the gravel 
walks, and tipping and reddening dark masses of 
shrubbery and great tree boles. The wind met 
them with laughter and music, as well as the scent 
of roses; and in the drawing-room was not only the 
sparkle of mirror and gleam of vase and cornice, 
but. sparkle and gleam of epaulet and sword hilt 
also—a Colonel, a Captain, and two Lieutenants in 
full uniform. Graham saw, but too late to draw 
back. He was in full view of the drawing-room 
and the maroon sofa, with its gorgeous sitters. To 
go forward looked like sare destruction in the long- 


run; to go back was destruction. Hot heart bound- | 


ed up in the fierce resolve to.sell his life dearly ; 
brain counseled coolly, ‘* Wait till worst comes,” 
Turning on Miss Arden he grated a single fierce 
whisper in her ear, ‘‘Jael!” She pressed his hand 
—there was no time for more—and led him into the 
drawing-room. 
‘*My cousin, Dr. Graham; Colonel Lightwood, 
Captain Allen, Lieutenant Sparke, Lieutenant Ran- 


ger. Alice, he has grown almost out of recollec-" 


tion; but have you quite forgotten Cousin Tom ?” 

Graham bowed, grimly. The Colonel, the Cap- 
tain, and the two Lieutenants returned the saluta- 
tion with severe politeness, as due to themselves as 
gentlemen, but, as suitors of Mistress Alice th-re 
by the window, in a state of disapprobation of male 
cousins on general principles. Mistress Alice her- 
self hesitated an instant, her eyes on her sister, not 
the new-comer, and Tom recalled his portrait of a 
pallid, willowy, sighing Alice. This Alice was a 
flattered, softened, glowing copy of her sister ; glow- 
ing not in color—she had hardly as much as reddens 
a delicate sea-shel] in her cheek—but with that sort 
of freshness that you find in some white roses faint- 
ly tinted, and on the broad leaves of the aram; 
erect as Miss Arden herself, but rounded where she 
was angular; eyes softer; hair as abundant; but of 
the loveliest brown ; nose only piquant; chin melt- 
ing into a very handsome throat; and a little hand 
that rested on Tom’s like a floating flower leaf or 
the brush of a bit of soft white fur. 

“ Dear Tom,” she said, her eyes sparkling with 
a mischief that. he only could appreciate, ‘‘1 find I 
have forgotten you indeed. I should never have 


known you. I used to know—I can 
tell you now since you are so you 
were, just a little—gawky.” 

‘“* And I,” retorted Tum, kissing her, ‘‘ used to 
think you were—just a little, you know—charm- 
ing, and it seems you are not well over it yet.” 


The Colonel, the Captain, and the two Lieuten- 


become a 
in the fun, led his cousin (?) toa seat to talk over 
“old times.” Alice was scarlet with anger and 
mortification. She would have liked to cry, to box 
his ears, to tell him that he was ungentlemanly, to 
sweep majestically from the room, and she dared 


hastily; and then, as if half 


giggle; and Tom, forgetting the danger 


do none of these things, because wholly ignorant of 
what ‘might be her sister’s interest in the imperti- 
nent stranger. If he would have looked repentant, 
or abashed, by her eviden* displeasure ; but it was 
only too clear that, despite an evident danger, he 
was keenly enjoying the situation. He had placed 
her in the shadow of the recessed window, and, seat- 
ed himself in the full light, was zealously enacting 


the part of affectionate excavator of fossil remem- 


brances, invented of course, something in this wise : 
** Aunty Fairleigh, Alice, what has become of 
her? Do you remember how we used to go there 
e a liking for you, I believe, but isted 

in calling me Sir Scant d’Grace.” ” ee 
“T could hardly have a very vivid recollection 
of events eighteen years back,” murmured Alice. 

‘“*T am not eighteen years old till next month.” 
** Ah!” responded Tom, not in the least discon- 
certed, and went off at a canter in another direction, 


| among aunts and uncles and cousins, till he came 


finally to Alice’s mother; “‘ why had she not writ- 
ten? He was always fond of Aunt Alice, and felt 
the slight keenly.” : 

“Yes; mamma was speaking of you only this 
morning; let us go to her room; she is always 
awake’at this hour,” cried Alice, in utter 
tion, pulling rather than leading Tom from the 
room ; and then, when they were fairly out of ear- 


**Do you mean to ruin yourself, whoever you 
may be?” she said, angrily. “‘ My mother write to 
you! She has paralysis; and her name is Judith, 
not 

‘*I think it should be yours also,” retorted the 
incorrigible Tom, ‘for I am sure you will have my 
head in a basket before y 

For all reply the indignant girl turned her back 
squarely on him, seating herself in the most distant’ 
corner of the room, and looking determinedly out 
at window, while Tom established himself ata table 
with a book. So Miss Arden found them, when 
at last the Colonel and his satellites were good 
enough to go. : 

‘* You called me Jael,” she said to him directly ; 
‘** but I have done worse than bettay you, I have 
blundered. To save you the publicity of the 
Crutchfield House I have brought you to the no- 
tice of four prominent rebel officers. Notice means 
suspicion here. Every ome is suspected, as is quite 
natural where they are trying to stick a Govern- 
ment and people together with a disintegrating 
principle. You are a stranger, and doubly sus- 
picious in that character; and I am sorry to say 
that Colonel Lightwood, unlike the majority of his 
sex, has eyes and ears and usesthem. Alice, you 
must have seen—” 

‘* T saw nothing,” cut in that young lady, sharply. 

‘*My dear—” 

‘* Really, Mollie, I don’t think you can well ex- 
pect any thing further of me in this gentleman’s 
behalf, It is enough {pat in love for you I did not 
resent his audacity as it deserved, where it would 
have been well and speedily avenged. There is no 
further need of feigning; and as for my advice, lam 
not sufficiently interested to give it.” 

“ Would it not be more just in Miss Arden to re- 
member that it is the desperation of my position 
that forces upon me such disagreeablé and painful 
necessities?” retorted Tom, with great affectation 
of meekness. 

At that Miss Arden sat and laujhed till 
she cried; but Alice, whose poor little heart had 
filled to overflowing in that long sitting by the 
window, could not keep her eyes from brimming 
over with tears, and that brought out what Tom 
called ‘‘ the weak, soft Graham,” but what I am in- 
clined to think was the better part of him, at once. 

‘*Miss Arden,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ you can not 
believe for an instant that I can feel. any thing but 
respect and admiration for the girl who had the 
generosity to lose a very natural resentment in 
care for the safety of an utter stranger. There are 
few, I believe, who would not have listened to 
pique, and given me, as I deserved, into the hands 
of my enemies; and remember, if you please, that 
I considered my offense necessary as a part of my 

i I always kiss my cousins at home, and 
if it was delight—I mean pleasant—it was not mv 
fault, but yours. It must have been the same if 
you had had a red nose and cork-screw curls. | 
kissed an abstraction—an imaginary cousin, not a 


Early morning found Miss Arden at. her break- 
fast-table looking anxiously across the coffee-urn at 
Dr. Graham. 

‘“‘T have been reviewing the ” she said. 
‘¢In fact I did little else all night. We are our- 
selves knowr as Union sympathizers, and on the 
suspected list. Alice is pretty, and we have good 
wines; so the rebel officers, in place of imprisoning, 
visit us, and have us under constant surveillance. 
I have a cousin in the Confederate service, unknown 


to his ears in business.’ 
than bringing you here, unless it were to keep you. 
jhe must have you out of Chattanooga this very 


‘*To that last clause Amen with all my heart,” 
said Tom; ‘‘ but you must saffer me to get 
out. I see no reason for involving you in the risk.” 


than those who simply hear of a war. More than 
that, you can hardly help yourself out. You can 
not leave Chattanooga in that uniform; you would 


‘*T understand then, madam, that you and Miss 
Alice here are to charge sword in hand at the op- 
posing rebels, and that when you have hewn a lane 
over their dead bodies, that I am to clese my eyes, 
put my fingers in my ears, and ‘ head’ for the ‘ open,’ 
never stopping till [ run on the Union lines.” 
**On the contrary, I and ‘ Miss Alice here’ are to 
dress you out as our grandmother, or, to speak more 
literally, as the aunt of Jake Buttergood—an 
Union farmer who supplies us with what he is 
pleased to style ‘truck ;’ and the said farmer is to 
put you dutifully into his wagon, and convey you 
with the reverence due his aunt and your years to. 
the nearest ferry, from whence you will make your 
way to the Union lines. Why do you shake your 
head? You surely are not too proud to take 
liberty at the hands of a woman? Better at mine 
than of some slave, your only other helper. Mak- 
ing your own way out is very magnificent, no doubt, 
bat the days of paladins are past, and you owe your 
life to your country; you have no right to throw it 
away.” 

And of course she carried the question; and Tom, 
having yielded the great point, did not show fight 
on the details. Atropos, Alice, demand- 


‘in the morning pi together two old calico 


of stockings, a towel, and a flannel petticoat; they 
brought his waist well up under his arms; they got 
his hands inte mitts, put on him a collar broad 
enough for a main-sail, chalked his eyebrows, paint- 
ed wrinkles on his cheeks, put patches of court- 
plaster over his front teeth, adorned his closely- 
cropped head with their mother’s wig, tied on over 
that a frilled night-cap, and above that a huge bon- 
net and veil, and finally wrapped him in a cloak 
that concealed the gown piecing, and pronounced 
him ready—ready, but Miss Arden was not; some- 
thing held her fast to the spot. 

** God bless you!” she said at last. ‘‘The-Lord 
Almighty have you in keeping, and bring you safe 
to your mother, to liberty, and the flag that we all 
love. Oh, God keep you! He will keep you; and 
if there comes to you any great peril take heart, 
for Alice and I will be here praying for you, and 
God hears the prayers of those who trust in him.” 

. Jake Buttergood and his wagon were at the door. 

‘‘ Be careful of your aunt, Jake,” said Miss Ar- 
, den as he helped Tom into the wagon; ‘‘and Mrs. 
Buttergood, I would recommend you, in considera- 
tion of your years, not to bounce into wagons like 
a young kid ;” for Tom had cleared the wheel at a 
single step, to the manifest astonishment of Colonel 
Lightwood, who, most inopportunely passing, had 
halted and was curiously taking notes. — 

‘* Good-by,” cried Alice. ‘ Look well to your- 
self, Mrs. Buttergood, and don’t omit sending the 
arn you prom—” ee | 
Ton woelé- wore tu the clatier of the 
crazy vehicle, as the gaunt, lean-ribbed horses start- 
ed off on a floundering gallop, which soon subsided, 
however, into their ordinary pace of two miles an 
hour. The farm utensila on the wagon-bottom 
clattered and banged together, the various baskets 
and bundles bounced about uneasily. The farmer, 
nearly double on his seat, seemed taking a nap. 
| ‘Mrs. Buttergood” beside him heaved a little sigh 
(for he was somewhat sore at heart when he thought 
of the two women whom he had left behind him), 
and swore alternately at the slowness of their pace 
and the woman’s gear, that ripped and split at ev- 
ery move. At last they found themselves fairly 
out of the streets, . past the last guard, and with the 

country lying free before them. 

‘* I reckon,” said Jake, laying on the whip, “‘ we 
mought es well put out ter once, fur I'd like hit 
’mazin’ to git a right smart chance o’ stuns atween 
us and thet yer secesh Cunnel. I karn’t say I jes 
liked the squint of his eyes.” 

‘¢ That is unfortunate; for here he comes now,” 
answered Tom, coolly, pointing toward the tall fig- 
ure of the rebel Colonel advancing leisurely toward 
-h ... from the open country. *‘He has headed us 
oit.” 

“ Thet’s so,” muttered Jake, “ He has piked it 
on thet ar chunk uv a mar’ bukletewhit. Ye 
bet high his nose’s struck scent, the durned old 

secesh snake thet he is!” 

Meanwhile Colonel Li came leisurely to- 
ward the wagon, evidently with the intention of 
stopping it, yet locking at the horses rather than 


** Good animals these,” he sai@, stroking them on” 
.the neck. ‘I am looking out for a team myself; 


what will you take for them, farmer?” 

‘‘ Karn’t say es I’se made up my mind to sell,” 
answered sullenly. raised ‘em 
with my own han’s, and I sets drefful high on ‘em; 
sides, I’se piked it ter my satisfaction in my time, 
and I allow thet the mars'll hey ter tote me the rest 


should have slipped, as unhappily it bad, leaving 


““Excuse me, madam, but TI fancy that I 
know you better without this hat; and the cap 
—allow me to take it off—ah! you have a wig 
it—very unbecoming—there now! you look 
better, and I find I am quite right. 


i 


i 


short acquaintance. 

company me to 

During this harangue preliminary dis- 
robing Tom had stirring “an eye- 
lash, to the huge disgust of Jake, who sat there 
muétering, ‘‘Durn ’em! wull he set thar loike a 
sheep?” But as the Colonel, who should have 
known better, looking into those burning, stead- 
fast eyes, emphasized his demand by la his 
hand on Tom’s wrist, he swung his right arm sad- 
denly free of the cloak, and before Lightwood could 
draw back, or even call out, dealt him a blow with 
the butt end of his revolver that laid him on the 
ground, to all a dead. 

“Thet’s the tork,” shouted Buttergood; “ye ar 


a trump, ye ar, arter all. And now, I reckon, 
sooner we mosey off the better. Thet ar'll hev the 
hull kuntry arter us soon es he kin crawl, ye'd bet- 
ter b'lieve.” 

Tom looked at the horses doubtfully ; a distract- 
ed gallop of three minutes, dying off continnally 
into a crawl, was not the most effective way of 
**moseyin” to advantage certainly. Still, as Jake 
remarked, “‘even a wurrum'll get thar ef ye 
guv him time enuff,” and toward the close of the 
day they came in sight of the dark and sullen riv- 

th 


durn me ef I do. 
fool to kerry any 

traitor to the Yanks, and pull hemp furit, When 
i stretch my neck it’ull be fur somethin’ a power- 
ful sight better’n thet, ye kin bet.” 

‘“You prefer shooting to neck-stretching, eh?” 


*“ Whot—whot’s thet ?” stammered the ferryman, 
a little staggered by this old lady, who broke in on 
the conversation in a deep bass voice. 


orders can’t possibly hang you before next week— 
time enough to run; bat unless yon listen to rea- 
son I will shoot you now where you stand, as there 
is a God in heaven. Weare twotoone. Weare 
not anxious to kill you. On the contrary, here is 
a sort of currency that I fancy you haven’t seen 
very lately,” producing some gold pieces, ‘‘ and you 
shall be paid for the job. But we mean to cross 
this afternoon,” tapping his revolver with a signifi- 
cance that needed no werds. | 

So the cowed hound, seeing no alternative, un- 


moored the flat, and sullenly enough set atout bis 


work; and Graham, standing on the side nearest 


. the opposite shore, drank in the air as if it were 


liberty. 

‘“Ye kin say yer ter ham now,” said Jake, who 
had been watching him with evident sympathy. 
‘When ye tech the shore jes take the bush, and 
pike hit plumb east till ye make a housen in a dead- 
nin’. Thet’s Tim Burke’s hoasen. Tell him I sent 
ye. He'll forrerd ye as keerful as ef ye war glass 
serit by mail. And ef it warn’t fur the fambly, or 
I wur a leetle younger, ye shouldn't travil by yer- 
self.” 


coming 
‘‘ Thet’s the tork ; and Cunnel, ef ye git a chance, 
guv the rebs a leetle brimstun’ for me, wull ye?” 


Graham did come back, and in the Federal uni- 
form, as he had promised, and from time to time 
letters found their way to Alice Arden, signed T. G. 
In home letters from that young gentleman we find 
him mentioning incidentally ‘‘ that his friends the 
Ardens have left Chattanooga and removed to Nash- 
ville;” and later on, after the occupation of @at 
city by our forces, come ona pleasant conclusion 
of the whole matter in a newspaper mention of the 
marriage of a Miss Arden with Captain Thomas 
Graham, U. S., one of our most efficient officers. 
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| cellent memory for faces, Dr. Graham, and 


‘asked Tom. 
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: | I can’t part with. you = 
| 
ed the sacrifice of his mustache. Tom hinted that | 
old ladies occasionally sported something of the sort. . 
She fired at once: ‘‘ Not such ugly ones, Sir.” Then 
it was discovered that they had been up since three | old flat, their only means of crossing, moored near 
shot | it. Battorgood went to find the ferryman, and 
gowns and a couple of quilts, because over his long | came back with him in tow, but looking crest-fall- 
legs a skirt, as they called it, came ridiculously | en. The ferryman positively refused to cross, f 
short of the floor. They stuffed him back and front “* Orders is to ferry no one, not a durn one, and ; 
with two dolls’ pillows, a pillow-case, several pairs 7 . 
| 
€ | “T say, my friend,” repeated Tom, stripping of 
his disguise, “that the men who*gave you those ~ . 
| 
Graham shook htm heartily by the hand. i+ 
need of saying good-by, farmer. am 
| | 
| 
THE POOR WOMAN. 
oman 
doth scorch, 
very pretty—” 
The sentence remained unfinished, but peace | 
its occupants. z 
th crowd ; 
to the men whom you saw here; but to-day Colonel ae 
Lightwood will make quiet nrention of Miss Arden’s 
cousin, and how long before somebody will perk up | uv my ee | befure!— T 
with—‘ Graham? Thatisn’t hisname, I know him Colonel Lightwood walked suddenly to the other | 
well—Will Btanley, and left him only two days | side of the wagon, | 
back in Montgomery, where he is fast enough—up |. ‘‘ What is your opinion, aunty asked 
ae Tom. ‘Why, you must be strangling behind that | 
veil. Here! havea little of the fresh air,” throwing | 
back the veil, and peering close under the bonnet. 
Alas! no need for the Colonel’s purpose that the wig | 
indeed you aro not to deny me, We can | painted on full fies, and felled cap that | yours bee ace hath 
ants sat aghast. Miss Arden turned away and be- | not fall into the ranks and fight for our country. | overshadowed broad bright eyes, meeting the Col- | wo hand no af ig oh nc SIE 
gan discussing Reubens, as the first seizable sub- | This is our only way of serving her, and we who onel with y mascuil | defiance. Py o hh more os held. — 
Ject, with an occasional cough from time to time | risk and lose all things for her sake love her better a _ eee on her our chasay! | 
that sounded as if it had a violent inclination to Battergood’s bonnet, saying, with mock pc The cold grows colder; bende made os 5 8 
| Her searce | 
nev pass tne ga OU Can nO ‘That 
procure a disguise without attracting attention, and 
attention, as I have told you, meang here suspi- her trust to may not 
cion.” at ws hestow on ber our 
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ASLEEP. 
He lay beside the bivonac fire 
While slowly waned the troubled night 
Which nearer brought to us the dire 
-Dark hours of one Virginia fight. 
- } could not sleep; and so the while 
He slept and dreamed I watched his face, 
And nearer stepped, as once a smile 
Caress’d it with its soft embrace. 
His lips moved gently, and betrayed 
’ A name, the name Christ’s mother bore ; 
And then, as if in dreams afraid 
To tell his secret, spoke no more. 
Slowly his eyes unclosed; and when 
He saw me by him, blushes came 
To light his boyish features; then 
I smiled, and spoke the whispered name. 


** You heard me, Sir?” Half shy, he seemed 


Wishing, reluctant still, to tell 
What of his Mary he had dreamed, . 
How he had lowed her Jong and well. 
The old, old story—old as pain, 
As sorrow, life, and death can be: 
For well we know Love's lightest chain 
Wears often. sadly, wearily. 


He guessed my thoughts. ‘‘I did nct mean,” 
¢ He said, “to whisper aught of her: 
But in my vision I have seen 

(Or seemed to see) the spots that were 
Our trysting-places, and to take 

Her hand in mine, to faintly call 
‘Dear Mary!’ and at last to break 

My long reserve and tell her all. 


‘Waking or sleeping, night and day, 
Her sad, sweet face seems always near. 
I see it in the battle’s fray, 
And through the tumult still I hear 
The tremulous music of her tone— — 
Nay, sometimes almost think I press 
Her hand again, no more alone 
Amid War's heartless wilderness.” 


Pausing g moment, while a light 
Of sad foreboding dimly shone 
In his blue eyes. ‘*To-morrow’s fight 
May leave my Mary all alone. 
I know we soldiers should not shed 
These childish tears; but you will tell 
My darling one, when I am dead, 
In death I love her just as well!” 
Under the grand old forest-boughs, 
Where first we met the demon storm 
And breasted out its fiercest blows, 
I found his still, recumbent form. 
Again he slept; but not again 
To waken at my reverent tread. 
No dreams disturbed him now; love’s chain 
Rests lightly on the happy dead. 


“WHO DID IT?” 


Anovr half a mile from the village of Poaktown, 
facing the high-road to Balston, and separated from 
the river Poak by a small garden and a belt of 


trees, is a long, low cottage, known in the neighbor- 


hood as “‘The Building.” It originally consisted 
of two cottages, and went by the name of ‘‘ Mar- 
wood’s Buildings;” but who Marwood was, and 
what had led him to build such awkward 
had escaped the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Mr. Joseph Vance, who was a spare-built, clean- 
shaven man of about forty, with gray hair and no 
whiskers, and with nothing remarkable about him, 


except a deep cut over his right eyebrow, had now. 


been occupying the building for a little over a year. 
When he first came into the neighborhood the gos- 
sips of Poaktown had speculated a great deal as to 
who anc wnat he was, but without any basis for 
their conjectures. He never himself volunteered 
any information as to his previous life, except that 
on one occasion he had been heard to say something, 
which led to the inference that he had been a sea- 
captain. People, too, who had been inside ‘‘the 
building” since Vance’s tenancy, had noticed the 
drawing of a ship, and some shells lying about the 


room, This was considered to confirm his 
statement, and on the strength of it the village 
called him the Captain. 


Nothing more was known of the Captain, and 
curiosity about him had nearly died out, when Sa- 
rah Epps, on her return from Stoke where 
she had been on a visit to her sister, who had mar- 
ried a pilot at that flourishing sea-port, brought 
news about him, which set the village ears tingling 
for some time. The pilot, her brother-in-law, re- 
membered the Captain when he was in the China 
trade, and Sarah was full of stories of smuggling, 
and even piracy, in which the Captain had taken a 
leading part. But then all knew that Sarah was 


been occupied for more than a year, and not a penny 
~ of rent had as yet been paid. The 


time been gradually dawning omthe neighbors that, 
since the first months he had occupied the build- 


if it had been intended to bury 


fact had for some 
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ing were not large, for the Captain lived a quiet, 
simple life. But it was reckoned that, altogether, 
must amount to over £100;-and that was a 
serious sum to the village tradesmen, and to all ap- 
ce a very difficult one for the Captain to pay. 
were threat- 


ever, was clearly the place where the murder had 
been committed. The table by the window had been 
pushed out of its place; the only two chairs in the 
room were lying on the floor. The bed, which had 
not been slept in, was deluged with blood, and in 


the middle of it was a deep indentation, as if a heavy 
body had been down upon it. A large 


pressed 

clasp-knife stained with blood was lying on the pil- 
low, and by the door on the floor was an open pock- 
et-book. So much the inspector saw at a glance as 
he entered. He took the pocket-book and looked 
carefully through it: it was empty; but lying near 
it, and behind the door, Saag of neatly-folded 
paper. ly 

book while the murderer was emptying the contents. 


It had evident en from the pocket- 


It was a half-sheet of note-paper folded in three, and 
written on it were the numbers and value of forty- 


two bank-notes, the total of which amounted to 


£270. Here was aclew at once. The murderer, 


evidently wishing to carry about him nothing which 


might aid detection, had left the pocket-book be- 
hind, but in his hurry had overlooked this paper. 
Policeman Jones was immediately sent off to Bal- 
ston with the paper, to inquire of the bank-manager 
whether those were the numbers of the notes which 


had been paid to the Captain the day before, and, if 
so, to take measures to stop them. He also re- 


So far so good; but where, after al), was the 


were the footprints of a man, the toes pointing to- 
ward the house, and the heels deeply indented ‘in 
the soft earth. The rest of the footprints were par- 
tially obliterated, as if something heavy had been 
dragged over them. The murderer must have gone 
out of the sitting-room 


soft mud and leaves was an impression as if a long 


heavy body had been laid there; near this impres- 
sion, lying on the ground, was a spade, and at the 
distance of a few feet the ground had been dug up as 


had been in or aps had | 
thought of a better plan for disposmg of the body. 
Bat where? The the inspector 


went home to breakfast, leaving a police- 


man in charge of the premises, with orders to admit 


wide-awake hat, who was muffled u in a comforter 
and who seemed to avoid observation, had left the 


morning for London by'the 5.30 train. He had.of. 
fered a £5 note in payment for his ticket. The clerk 
remembered this, from the difficulty he had in getting 


orders for his 


_that the police were on the murderer’s track, but 


that, tomake all safe, a detective would be in Poak- 
town by the middle of the day. : 

Mary Edgecombe, who had ly recovered 
from her fright, was now taken to the building. 
She identified the pocket-book, and va- 
rious articles of clothing which were lying about 
the Captain’s room as belonging tohim. She stated 
that she had gone to bed at nine o'clock on the pre- 
vious night; that the Captain was then still in the 


sitting-room; and that she had heard no noise dur- 
She was_ positive that no one was 


was clear enough; the police were close upon the 
murderer’s track ; all that was now wanted was the 

He turned to the river, pleased at the promptness 
he had shown, and chuckling to think 


tient, when a gig drove yp to the building, and a 
dapper little man in a k-coat buttoned to his 
chin, and with a heavy black mustache, jumped 
out’ The crowd which had collected by this time 
made way respectfully, for it was w that 
the stranger was no other than Perkins 
from London. 


In a few minutes the detective had heard all that 
the had to tell. 

‘* Wait one moment,” said he, “let’s get it all 
straight. All the village, you say, knew:the Cap- 
tain would have money to pay his debts to-mor- 
row ?” | 

The i nodded. 
€ ch amounted in all to £100, more or less ?” 

The inspector again, 

‘* And he drew out of the bank £270. Was that 
the whole legacy ?” 

was.” 

“* He didn’t want £270 to pay £100, did he?” 

This was a new light to the inspector, who shook 
his head cautiously. 

‘*From whom did the order to pay the money 
come ?” 

**Cowie, Nabob, & Co.” 

“Cowie, Nabob, & Co,,” repeated Perkins, refer- 
ring to his note-book; “the great China house. 
And you suspect no one ?” 

* “No one except the man who passed the note.” 

“Of course. But this woman who lived with 
him—” Perkins, 

The inspector shook his head. 
ing. She wouldn't have the 
the footprints are a man’s all over.” 

** No one who had a grudge against him?” 

“ Thera were a good many that couldn't get their 
money from him, but that’s not enough te account 
for this,” said the inspector, jerking his thumb to- 
ward the river. 

They entered the building. The crowd outside 
were getting more excited. They thought that now 
the London detective had come the murderer would 
soon be dragged from his hiding-place and handed 
over to justice. Time, however, went on, and Per- 
kins was still inspecting the premises, while his 
character was rapidly falling in the opinion of the 
crowd outside. 

**He’s no conjuror. I told ye so afore,” said one 
who had been a skeptic from 


*‘Tt’s a man’s do- 


sturdy 
the first. 
with the disapprobation it had called forth when 
pronounced half an hour before. The crowd were 
tired of waiting. 
Perkins meanwhile, unconscious of hostile criti- 
cism, had looked over the kitchen and Mary’s bed- 
room, but without making any discovery. When 
he came to the Captain’s bedroom he stood in the 


with great interest how they fell. 
Then he came to the bed. He looked at it from all 


spector was rapidly coming round to the 
of the .. What 


** You see how it was done ?” asked the inspector, 


‘whose opinion of Perkins had by this time reached 


the lowest:ebb;:. Perkins smiled, he was not the 
man to commit himself. He walked to the table, 
and turned over the books and papers till he found 
some sheets of blotting-paper. These he examined 
attentively, holding them up te the light, and turn- 


countryman 
And this time his assertion did not meet 


possible direction. The result 
satisfactory, for he pocketed them. 

The footprints in the garden, the half-dug grave — 

under the trees, and the impression in the wet leaves 


“We're dragging the river,” said the inspector, — 
pointing to the two boats which had now been work. _ 
ing unsuccessfully for some hours. | 

“Ah yes!” said Perkins, as if he thought that 
the necessity of doing so had never struck him. | 

“*The man’s a fool,” thought the 


soft mud, and pulling the boot out of his pocket. 
What is he captain 
‘*Nothing that I know of, but they do say that 
he has been a captain in the China trade.” | 
China?” repeated Perkins, as if the idea of that 
country gave him exquisite delight. 
‘Yes, China,” repeated the inspector, grufily. 
He was losing all patience; how on earth did such 


| a born idiot ever become a detective ? 


‘* What sort of man is he?” | 

“Tall, spare-built, about forty, gray hair, and 
whiskers.” 

“Deep cut over the right eyebrow,” added Per- 
kins, quietly, as he stooped and fitted the boot into — 


the j | 
Yes,” said the inspector, puzzled at Perkins’s 
know 


‘He never went by that name here, did he?” _. 
said Perkins, handing the boot to the inspector, on 
the lining of which was written ‘‘ A. Compton.” | 

‘‘Never,” He was getting more and more puz- 


zled. 

‘Compton, alias Watkins, alias Crowder, ‘and 
now alias Vance ; I’ve wanted him these two years,” 
said Perkins, cheerfully. “ I've got him now.” 

“ Yes,” said the inspector, grimly, “he’s safe 
enough there.” And he jerked his head toward 
the river. 

** Bless you,” laughed Perkins, “ he’s nearerChina 
by this time. He'll die with a rope round his neck 
yet. It’s a plant, man; don’t you see he has mur- 
dered himself, and bolted with the swag. That 
room somehow looked queer. It was overdone: 
too much blood, and too regular. When I found 
that boot, I thought how it was, and this settled it,” 
said Perkins, pulling the sheets of blotting-paper 
out of his pocket, and holding them to the inspector. 
There, all over them, were the words Cowie, Nabob, 
& Co., in a neat clerk-like hand, with that peculiar 
flourish at the end which those who have dealings 
with that eminent house know so well. ‘That 
letter to the Balston Bank is a forgery; it’s not 
the first time he has served Cowie, Nabob, & Co. 
this trick. He was in their London counting-house 
for five years, came over with a forged character, 
robbed them to the tune of £2000, and bolted. He’s 
been ‘smuggling and thieving all over the world 
since then. But when's the next train totown? I 
wouldn’t miss him for any thing.” 

Perkins was right. The manager of the Balston 
Bank found to his astonishment that Cowie, Nabob, 
& Co. repudiated the letter which purported to bear 
their signature. It wasaforgery. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday the Captain was arrested at the Lon- 
don Docks, as he was booking his passage for Mel- 
bourne, and atthe next Balston assize he was tried 
by the name of Joseph Vance, on a charge of for- 
gery, and sentenced to penal servitude for the term 
of his natural life. His creditors at Poaktown were 
the only persons who regretted him. 


ORDEAL BY TOUCH. 


Some ye.rs ago a gentleman of the name of El- 
cock resided in Barbadoes. His gentleness and 
kindness to his slaves were proverbial, and they 
were all in appearance deeply attached to him. 
One negro in particular, who had been selected for 
his intelligenee and readiness as Mr. Elcock’s body- 
servant or valet, was admitted*into much of his 
master’s confidence and intimacy, and the pleasant 
relations between them were well known to all the 
neighborhood. 

On one occasion Mr. Eleock, reflecting that the 
diligence and affection of his servant_might be en- 
hanced by granting his freedom, made out an in- 
strument of manumission by which the man was 
_to be liberated from slavery as soon as he (Mr. El- 
cock) deceased. He acquainted his valet with his 


plained that the only reason for this postponement 
of his release was to avoid making an invidious dis- 
tinction between one of his servants and the rest 
of the establishment, .who were, not unnaturally, a 
little jealous of the favorite. Matters were thus 


arranged, and all ‘on as before. 

One . the com- 
ing to Mr. Eleock'g poom with bjs early cup of cof- 
fee, discovered his the bed with 
his throat cu ear to ear. Alarm 


was given, and soon ‘the news spread far and wide 
that Mr, Eleock had been robbed and murdered by 


grief, 
loved master,” ete., and vowing on t 
assassins. No suspicion of course attached to him, 
as every one was aware of the intimacy and affec- 
tion which existed between Mr. Elcock and him- 


with the superstitions of the Africans, determined 


+ on a public trial of the servants of the establish- 


ment. One by one the slaves were summoned into 
the room where the murdered man lay blanched, 
and with all traces of his wounds concealed by the 


| grave-clothes. One of his hands, however, which 


\ | | > 
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change so eatly on the Sunday morning. The note 
was produced, and found to be one of those stolen 
from the Captain. A description of the man and 
BEE agprebension had been telegraphed to 
London, and an answer had been received, stating | seemed to interest him little. He examined them y 
but only like one preoccupied with his own thoughts, 
ened, but all attempts to get money were only met They came to the river bank. 
by civil excuses. The patience of his creditors was 
nearly exhausted, when one day a circular letter 
was sent to them, appointing a meeting for twelve 
o’clock on the following Monday, “ when,” the Cap- 
tain wrote, “he would satisfy all claims, as a leg- 
acy left by a distant relation had been paid in to 
his account at the Balston Bank.” ‘“‘And now about this Captain,” said Perkins, 
On Saturday the Captain walked into Poaktown, choosing the clearest footprint he could find in the 
Wile, the landlords son, | 
to Balston. Johnny Wilson, the landlord's son, 
drove him to the bank at Balston, where he staid | in the house when she went to bed except herself 
about ten minutes, and came out at the end of that | and the Captain. But the garden door was often 
| time buttoning into\the breast-pocket of his coat a | left unlocked, and could then be opened from the 
fat-looking pocket-book. Johnny then waited for | outside. The ins r was satisfied. The motive 
es | him while he made a few purchases in the town, 
and then drove him straight home to the “ build- 
ing.” 
At six o'clock on Sunday morning the inhabit- 
ants of the quiet. High Street of Poaktown were 
aroused by a violent knocking at the door of the | that the London detective would find nothing to do 
police-station. The policeman who was on night | when he did arrive. The drags had now been at 
duty opened the door, and Mary Edgecombe, white | work for some time, but without success, The river 
with terror and panting with exertion, nearly fell | had been dragged up and down, and sidewise and 
into his arms, gasping out that her master, the Cap- | across, and at e cenceivable angle, but no body 
tain, had been robbed and murdered in the night. | had been foand. The inspector was getting impa- 
The inspector was immediately called, and the whole 
available police force of the village, consisting of two 
policemen, set off with him for the building. Mary 
Edgecombe, who seemed utterly prostrated, re- 
mained under the care of the inspector’s wife. 
On reaching the “ building” the inspector found 
the front undisturbed, the windows closed, and the 
doors locked. On going round to the back, the door 
leading from the sitting-room to the garden, which 
sloped down to the river, was found to be open, and 
on entering the sitting-room drops of blood were 
seen along the carpet between the staircase and the 
garden-door. On the staircase itself the drops of 
blood were more frequent. The bedroom, how- 
| 
ceived orders to telograph immediately to Scotland 
Bia: ne | Yerd an account of the murder, and any facts he 
miglit ascertain at Balston. 
ie body? From the blood on the stairs and in the sit- SSS 
ting-room, and the open garden-door, it was pre- 
eh sumed that it had been removed from the house. 
ee)... After locking the bedroom door the inspector pro- 
4 ceeded tothe garden. Outside the door on the grass 
f + 4g of his victim after him. Across the small grass- 
i FS plot, and half-way through the belt of trees, the | middle of it and took a general survey. He then 
a S' . footsteps continued: there they ceased. On the | proceeded to the details, He raised the chairs, and | 
Tk 4g then put them down again in their original posi- 
cer tions, repeating this operation two or three times, 
one the body there. | points: first a full view, then a th uarters, then 
t Ea ee is project, however, had been almost immediate- } one side view, and then the thee Bde View. till he | intention, who expressed his joy and gratitude pro- 
- a ly given up, for the work was scarcely begun. The had exhausted it and the patience of the inspector. | fusely, but seemed alittle disappointed at not re- 
fe : } He then stood and mentally threw himself upon it | ceivingan immediate freedom. Mr. Elcock ex- 
Le) | in such a position as to make the impression which 
Th ag — = | still remained on it, There was some hitch, for he 
Fi 9 boked at one another: they had come to the same | shook his head. He pulled out the drawers, and 
ne ie conclusion. “ In the river, of course!” Sureenough, | examined the wardrobe of the deceased man. A 
ye 7 on the river bank the footprints were again found. | pair of boots lying in the corner of the room next 
a This time they pointed forward, and not backward, | attracted his attention. He examined them care- 
a and the impression was clear and sharp. The body | fully. Something in the lining of one of them 
: must have been carried, The river at this point seemed to interest him, for he brought out his pock- 
‘ were mined 
| 
pocketed it, 
Si a management would grow considerably. _ The Cap- ** Boots, I are the 3?” 
7 if tain meanwhile troubled himself very little about | no one :xeept on business, . The ao sext 
the village talk, living a quiet life in his lonely | The inspector had hardly finished his breakfast 
oh Eppe had widow of | when policeman Jones retarned from Balston. He of 
irty rd to say | had been eminently successful. The bank-manager 
i that'she wes morb thas servant to him, but then hed identified the numbers om the thane of cond aptain had grief: he tore his hair, and gave way to extrava- 
ane. $F nobody minded Sarah. the bank-notes paid the day before to the tion of the be 
ef hin aad the » to th —. tion « bedroom, and went down stairs inspect- 
+ About mé our story commences the Captain | The money, it appeared, had been paid to him in | ing each stair as he went. These were apparent! 
~ a had got intosome trouble. His landlord, an easy- | pursuance of an order contained ine letter received | more f : 
satisfactory, for his face brightened considera- 
that Saturday morning from their London’ -corre- | bly, and after he had been shown the traces of blood 
Se think that, as he expressed it, he should like to see | spondents, Cowie, Nabob, & Co., the great China | along the floor of the sitting-room, it had expanded | self. U for him, however, he exag- 
Bh the color of the Captain’s ._ The house had | and Indian bankers. Jones had then made in- | into a broad grin. nfortunately 
uiries in the town and gerated his complaints so , that a gen- 
q at the railway station. “At tleman of the i who squainted 
| the station he found that a m 
Tae 
iis ing, ready money had not been plentiful with the 
. = - Captain, and that for the last eight or nine months 
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had suffered in the struggle for life, was left bare, | 
and composed decently on his chest. The slaves 
passed through the dead man’s chamber, some with 


a 
ely and with knees knocking together, the 
valet neared the corpse; his hand almost touched 
his master’s inanimate fingers, when, with a shriek, 
he fell on the floor with the horrible confession pour- 
ing from his lips. He had been discovered b_ his 
fear that the murdered man’s blood would flow when 
the guilty hand touched its victim. 7 
So his superstition convicted him, and by the 
"ide of his murdered benefactor he told the hideous 
story of murder and 


IN THE RING. 

Ir was a most difficult position. An invasion vi 
et armis, by six charming girls, upon the house of 
an elderly doctor, of small practice, slowly dimin- 
ishing, in an out-of-the-way uninteresting town, 
whose few inhabitants live upon any thing and do 
nothing. Yet, such was my fortune, I, Adam Black, 
commonly called Uncle Adam, probably for the ex- 
cellent reason of my being uncle to nobody, and 
therefore to every body, including these charming 
girls who had now madearaiduponme. So happy, 
laughing, loving, were they ; full of admiration of 
all they saw—Uncle Adam’s house and garden, Un- 
cle Adam’s pony-chaise, and, they were pleased to 
say, Uncle Adam’s agreeable society, that I should 
have been more than man if*my heart had not 
speedily found itself riddled through and through. 

“ And now, uncle, since we mean to stay till to- 
morrow, how do you mean to amuse us?” 

‘‘T’ll tell you what, girls,” said I, driven to sud- 
den desperation by the youngest’s proposing Read- 
ings from Young’s Night Thoughts, and Pollok’s 
’ Course of Time, by way of passing the evening, 
‘‘]’ll take you to the circus.” 

I saw a slight smile flit over three of the six 
pretty—well, the six nice-looking faces—for pleas- 
ant women always look nice to me. 


I assured them it was a most talented company, | 


which had been in the town three months, and the 
troupe were highly respectable people (indeed, I had 
attended one of them professionally, but I did not 
think it necessary to state this). Moreover, I had 
been theré myself, with a small patient who wanted 
a treat, and had enjoyed the evening as much as the 
child did. In short, as I told them, if my ‘‘ nieces,” 
though such stylish young ladies, would only con- 
descend to make themselves children for the nonce, 
to take pleasure in the innocent childish folly (there 
was a most capital clown, by-the-by), I would an- 
ewer for it they would be exceedingly well amused. 

So they put on hats and shawls—no need of white 
gloves and opera cloaks here—and off we sallied, 
through the cool bright autumn evening, to the 
quiet street where the circus was, a large wooden, 
temporary building. I had passed it often on my 
walks into town, but took little notice of it, and no 
interest in it; according to the commonly received 
fact, that one half the world neither knows nor 
cares how the other half lives—till my aceidental 
visit lately. 

Since then I had often paused to listen in passing 
to the sounds within, the band playing, and the 
horses galloping; to wonder if that bonnie bit girlie 
were still bounding through the flower-enwreathed 
hoops, and that agile boy turning somersaults after 
her, both on their “‘ fiery steeds.” Above all, what 
sort of thing was that ‘‘ Wondrous performance of 
Signor Uberto on the Flying Trapeze,” which had 
been announced night after night as the climax of 
attraction ? 


Poor Signor Uberto! it was him whom I had | 


been doctoring ; he had a sore hand, which incapaci- 
tated him from duty. He seemed a 
very quiet, respectable young fellow, and his name 
was John Stone. Of course I did not think it neces- 
sary to tell_all this to my satirical young ladies; be- 
sides, a doctor’s confidence should be always sacred, 
even if his patient be a circus performer. 

The performances had already begun when we 
entered. From boxes amd gallery were stretched 
out a mass of those honest eager faces which always 
make a minor theatre, or an accidental dramatic 


watching 
round that magic ‘‘ring” of two beautiful horses, 
ridden by a boy and girl in the character of the 
“ Highland Laddie and Lassie.” 
Ridden did I say? It was more like floating, 
flying, dancing—in and out, up and down—twirling 
and attitadinizing in one another’s arms—changing 


but a broad, honest, child- 
_ ish smile, as she leaped down, made her final courte- 
sy, and bounded along through the exit under the 


But I can not’ specify each of the performances, 
after-events photographed them 


stage. ‘These handles are swung to and fro by the 
performer or his assistant; and the feat is to catch | 


amusement. 


fastenings of each handle, and examined the plat- 


But it was too late, or we fancied it was. Be- 
sides, for myself, I did not wish to leave. That 
strange excitement which impels us often to stop 
and see the end of a thing, dreadful though it may 
be, or else some feeling for which I was utterly un- 
able to account, kept me firm in my place. For 
just then, entering quickly by the usual door, ap- 
peared a small slight young man, who looked a 
mere boy indeed, and in his white tight-fitting dress, 
that showed every muscle of an exceedingly delicate 
and graceful frame, was a model fora sculptor. He 
had long light hair, tied back with a ribbon, after 
the fashion of acrobats, and thin pale features, very 
firm and still. This was the Signor Uberto, who 
was going once more to risk his life—as every 
trapeze performer must risk it—for our night’s 


He stood, while his father carefully tried the 


form on which were laid the mattresses. But the 
youth himself did not look at any thing. Perhaps 
he was so used to it that the performance seemed 
safe and natural—perhaps he felt it was useless to 


he really did recognize danger, more 
ly as I saw, lurking and in the exit cor- 
ner, somebody bel to him—the young wo- 


man in black, who was his sister, I concluded, since 
when I visited him she had brought lint and rags 
and helped me to tie up his sore hand. Over this 
hand his father was exceedingly anxious, because 
every day’s loss of ance was a loss to the 
treasury. This was the first day of the Signor’s 
and the circus was full to the roof. 

Popularity is seldom without a reason, and I do 
not deny that the flying trapeze is a very curious 
and éven beautiful sight. In this case the ex- 
treme grace of the performer added to its charm. 
He mounted, agile as a deer, the high platform at 
the end of the circus, and swung himself off by the 
elastic ropes, clinging only with his hands, his feet 
extended, like one of the floating figures in pic- 
tures of saints or fairies. His father, standing op- 
posite, and watching intently his time—for a sec- 
ond might prove either too late or too soon—threw 
the other trapeze forward to meet him. The young 
man dropped lightly into it, hanging a moment in 
air between whiles, apparently as easily as if he had 
been born to fly, then gave himself another swing, 
and alighted safely at the far end of the-platform. 

This feat he accom 


pet, or phantasmal representati 
fifth time he missed his grasp of the second trapeze, 
and fell. 


He’s coming to, puir laddie !” 
_ But he did not “come to,” not for hours, until I 
had had Bim taken to the nearest available place— 
which happened to be my own house, for his lodg- 
ings were at the other end of the town. 


him, or elped to do it. For had I not ‘‘followed 
the multitude to do evil,” added my seven half- 
crowns to tempt him, or rather the skin-flint father 
who was making money by him, to risk his life for 
our amusement? True, he would have done it all 
the same had I not been there; but still I was there. [ 


not know; it was quite 


No one hindered my doing what I would with my 
patient, so I had him removed to my own 

the spare rooms being pied ined him, 
and set a simple fracture of the arm, which was the 
only visible injury. Then T sat and watched him, 
as conscience-stricken as if I had been one of the | 
old Roman emperors at a gladister show, or a mod- | 
ern Spanish lady at a bull-fight, or a fast young 
English nobleman hiring rooms at the Old Bailey 


in order to witness a judicial murder. For had I 


not sat calmly by, a spectater of what was neither [ 
more nor less than murder? 


~ 


Somebody behind me seemed to guess at my 


t. 

“‘If he had died, doctor, I should always have 
said he had been murdered.” 

There was an intensity in the voice which qr‘+: 
startled me, for she had kept so quietly in the back- 
ground that I had scarcely noticed her till now— 
the young woman in black. She was not a pretty 
young woman—perhaps not young at all—being so 
deeply, pitted with small-pox that her age became 
doubtful to guess at; but she had _ kind, soft 

excessively 


an intelligent forehead, and an eek 


tiest woman in the world. | 
This young woman had one, and I liked her in- 
stantaneousl 


“Who are you, my dear?” I whispered. “ His 
sister ?” 


of that voice: on 
“John and I were play-fellows; then we kept 


ily. 

‘*No, he couldn’t with that arm. I am very 

thankful for it,” said‘she, with a touching desperate 
clutch at the brightest side of things. 
- How could I tell her what I began every hour 
more to dread, that the broken arm was the least 
injury which had befallen the young man; that I 
feared one of those concussions to the spine, which 
are often produced by a fall from a height, or a 
railway injury, and which, without any external 
wound, cripples the sufferer for years or for life. 

‘*No, he never shall do any thing o’ that sort 
again,” continued she. “ Father or no father, I'll 
not have him murdered.” And there came a hard 
fierceness into her eyes, like that of a creature who 
has long been hunted down, and at last suddenly 
turns at bay. 

‘“‘Where is his father? he has not come near 
him.” 

course not. a precious coward is Old 
Stone, and as sharp as a needle after money, or at 
keeping away when money’s likely to be wanted. 
But don’t be afraid. I’ve myself got enough to pay 
you, Sir. That’s all the better. He is my Johnny 
now.” 

This was the most of our conversation, carried 


with her eyes fixed on the death-white face; but 
she never shed a tear. Not till, in the dawn of 
morning, the young man woke up in 


except the broken arm; the young man lay com- 
conscious and sation- 

al, but his lower limbs apparently paralyzed. 
We called in a third doctor; he, too, was puz- 
zled; but he said he had known one such case, 


where, after a railway accident, a man had been 
jared, 


and close behind us steod poor . 

hoped she had not heard, but the first sight of her 

face convinced me she had; only women have &t 
times a self-control that is almost awful. 

Whether it was that I was afraid to meet her I 

do not’ know, but I stepped quickly out of the house, 

and walked a mile or mors to the statior 


consolation that doctors are sometimes- mistaken, 
nt, he young man hed youth on his side; 

there truth was, blank and bare, nor did I 

** Yes, Sir. Thank you, Sir, Thank for 
telling me all. My poor Johnny!” = 
ofa Bet into the parlor and gave her a glass 

ne. 

“* don’t need it, Sir; Pm used to sick-nursing. 
I nursed my sister till she died. We wergyiress- 
Johnny got me as costume-maker 

citreus. I can earn a deal eed 
Sir” good deal by my needie, 


This seemed far away from the point, : 
her next remark: 


** Poor fellow!” 

isn't a poor fellow,” she answered, 
and keep accounts; he was thinking of for a 
clerk’s situation. With that, 
we should have done very well if we had once been 


I harly knew what to answer. I felt’so ex- 
exedingly sorry for the poor girl, and yet she did 
tot seem to feel her affliction. There was 
strange light in her eyes, and a glow on her poor 
plain face, very unlike one whose whole hopes in 
life had just been suddenly blasted.. J 

“Doctor, may I speak to you, for I've nobody 
else, not a soul belonging to me but Johnny. Will 
you let him stop here for a week or two?” 

‘* A month, if necessary.” GP 

“Thank you. He shall be no trouble tq you. 
Iti take care of that. Only there’s one thing to be 
done first. Doctor, I must marry Johnny.” 

She said it in such a matter-of-fact tone that at 


» | first I doubted if I had rightly heard. 


‘“*Marry him? Good Heavens! You don't 
mean—” . 

“Yes I do, Sir. Just that,” i 

** Why, he will never be able to do a hand’s turn 
of work for you—may never rise from his bed; will 
have to be tended like an infant for months, and 
may die after all.” 

** No matter, Sir. He'd rather die with me than 
any body. Johnny loves me. marry 
im.” 


There was a quiet determination about the wo- 
man which put all argument aside. And, Heaven 
forgive me! if it needs to be forgiven, I tried none. 
I am an old-fashioned fellow, who never was so 
happy as-to have any woman loving me; but I 
have known enough of women to feel surprised at 
nothing they do of this sort. Besides, I thought, 
and think still, that Dorothy was right, and that 
she did no more than was perfectly natural under 
the circumstances, 

** And now, Sir, how is it to be managed?” 

Of course the sooner it was managed the better, 
and I found, on talking with her, that she had al- 
ready arranged it all in her own mind. She was 


they might be married by my friend the minister, 
to whom I would explain the matter, on Monday 


morning. 

‘*That will do,” she said. ‘*And now I must 
go up stairs and speak to Johnny.” 

What she said to him, or how he received it, is 
impossible for me to relate. They told me’ no- 
thing, and I did not inquire. . It was noi my basi- 
ness; indeed, it was nobody’s business but their 
own, 

Now though I may be a very foolish old fellow, 
romantic still, I am not such a fool’as I appear. 
Though I did take these young people into my 
house, and was quite prepared 


I went to the circus and there tried vainly to dis- 
cover the Herr von-Stein, whose black-bearded head 
I was sure I saw slipping away out of the ring, where 

frock, 


solely by himeelf and his actions. 
T hope, that I am passing no unchari- 
judgment on the Herr von Stein, if I simply 


the devil am I to do with him?” 
And—perhaps it was human nature, nha- 
ture, in its lowest form—when I told him that the 


| only thing he had to do was to give his consent to 


“he’s a very clever fellow; can read, and write, ~ 


considerably relieved when I explained to her that © 
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| each one, swing backward and forward with it, and 
| then to spring on to the next one, producing to the 
eyes of the audience, for a brief second or two, exact- 
dread, ly the appearance of flying. Of course the great 
length came the confidential servant, wringing his difficulty lies in choosing the precise moment for 
hands and exhibiting excessive grief. The inquis- | the spring, and calculating accurately your grasp 
4 ‘ior bade him go to the corpse and touch its hand. | of the next handle, since, if you missed it— 
The man smiled and made a ghastly effort to speak, ‘* Ah,” said my eldest niece, with a slight shud- 
but his lips were white and his face twitching with | der, ‘‘now I see the meaning of those mattresses, 
fear. The juror, with a laughing expression cf | which they are laying so carefully under the whole 
confidence in his innocence, now seized his hand | line of the trapeze. And I understand why that | 
: man, who walks about giving directions, is so very 
particular in seeing that the ‘thandles are fastened | voice. 
securely. He looks anxious too, I fancy.” If there is-one thing more than another by which 

‘Well he may. He is Signor Uberto’s father.” } I judge a woman, it isher voice; not her set “‘com- 

** Then, is it any thing very dangerous, or fright- pany” voice, but the tone she speaks in ordinarily ‘* His father won't help him, Sir, youl see, not 
ful? Perhaps we had better go?” or accidentally. That never deceives. Looks may. | a half-penny. He's got another—wife he.calls her- 

I have known fair-faced, blue-eyed angels, and girls | and a lot of other children, and doesn't care two. 
with features as soft and lovely as houris, whocould | pence for Johnny.” 
talk in most dulcet fashion till something crossed 
them, and then out came the hard metallic ring, 
which always indicates that curse of womanhood— 
worst of all faults except untruthfulness—temper. 
gps And I have heard voices, belonging to the plainest 
of faces, which were deep and soft, and low like a 
thrush’s in an April garden. I would rather marry 
the woman that owned such a voice than the ; at- 
** He has none—nor brother either.” 
His cousin, then ?” 
66 No.” 
company five years, and meant to be married next 
think whether it were so or not, since he must per- | month. His father was against it, or it would have | [qn 
form. Or, possibly, he took all easy, and did not | been sooner. But Johnny wished to stop trapez- 
think of any thing. ing and settle in some other line; and old Stone 
But I could not help putting myself into the | wanted money, and wouldn’t let him go. At last 
place of the young man, and wondering whether | they agreed for six more performances, and this 
was the first of the six.” 
times, each time with some slight variation, and a 
more gracefully than the last, followed by a low | on at intervals and in whispers during the night. 
murmur of applause—the people were too breath- | My fellow-watcher sat behind the curtain, scarcely 
less to shout. The fifth time, when one had grown | moving,-except to do some feminine office, such as 
so familiar with the performance that one had al- | building up the fire noiselessly, coal by coal, as 
most ceased to shudder, and began to regard the | nurses know how, handing me any thing I required 
performer not as a human creature at all, with | of food or medicine. Or else she sat motionless 
m inted 
SEER aeeiee marriage, considering it the best thing possible for 
both under the cireumstances, still I was not going 
senses, and spoke feebly, but articulately : to let them be married without having fully inves- 
t was so sudden—one moment the t t ‘Doctor, thank you. I knew you, and I know | tigated their antecedents. 
flying figure—the next, a crash on the mattressed | what’s happened. Only just one word. I want 
platform, on its edge, from which rolled off a help- | Dorothy. Please fetch Dorothy.” 
less something, falling with a heavy thud on the “Yes, Johnny,” spoken quite softly and com- 
saw-dust floor below. posedly. ‘Yes, Johnny. I'm here.” 

I heard a scream—it might be from one of my It was a very difficult case. The first-rate city | and a dirtier face, was careering round and round 
girls, but I co~’. not heed them. Before I well | surgeon, whom, doubting my own skill, I fetched | on her beautiful horse, while in. the centre, on the : 
knew where I was, I found myself with the young | next day, could make nothing of it. There were | identical table of the night before—what an age it 
man’s head on my knee, trying to keep off the | no injuries, external or internal, that could be traced, | seemed ago!—a little fat man in shirt-sleeves and 
crowd that pressed round. stocking soles was walking solitarily and solemnly . 

‘* Ts he dead 2?” upon bottles. | 

‘*Na, na—he’s no deid. Give him some whisky. From him—Monsieur Ariel, who had been in- 

; : : : ation of Dorothy Hall’s story. Stone 
entertainment in the provinces, so very amusing. all 
ceived some severe nervous shock, probably to the people, sad 
All i icht that I sat by the ou spine. He had been laid upon his bed, and there | lishment. Then, afterward, Beers 
man’s botaider I fot somehow by Ad peta he lay yet, though it was years ago; suffering lit- | few other facta, which people are slaw to 
tle, and with all his faculties clear, but totally help- | every whére—namely, that it is quite possible for 
less; obliged to be watched over and waited upon } ‘‘ play-actors,” and even ne to be 
like an infant by his old wife. very hoes at See then, in fact, it 
orses—galloping wildly, both on one horse. The ‘* For does not do to jus his but 
boy was slim and graceful—the girl—why, she was which was y for him,” added Doctor 3 / 
a perfect little fairy, with her whi rather harder for that poor young fellow, who may 
have to le as he does now for the reat.of his days.” 
tan scarf, and the hood tying back her showers of | I and my. young ladies had swelled the number 
light curly hair, that tossed, and whirled, and | which had lured him on to his destruction, and I Hush !” I said; for he was loud in the ped | us, making 
swirled in all directions. Whether she stood, knelt, | felt very guilty. What they felt, poor dears, I do any comment on his actions. : 
balanced herself on one leg, or wreathed herself | for me to take Finding he could not escape me, and that F sent 
about, in the supple way that these gymnasts do, | any heed of them, My attention was en- message after message to him, he at last returned 
she was equally picturesque. The little creature | grossed by the case. I wonder if people suppose us into the ring, and there—while the horses still went 
seemed to enjoy it so herself; smiled, not with the | surgeons hardened. because we get into the habit 
of speaking of our fellow-creatures merely as ‘‘a ,and we caught the occasional click-click of 
with my two friends. oe wei at stood and what I had to tell him con- 
thing I saw was Dorothy waiting on the =. cerning his son. F 
with my housekeeper beside her. an - Be was a father, and he. seemed a good deal _ 
th shocked for about three minutes. Then he re- 4 
all sharply on my mind. much to a poor dying lad as -o an evening party, | vived. 

The last thei was the and had taken quite kindly so Dorothy. “It’s very unfortunate, doctor; especially so for 
Flying Trapeze. Not every body knows what a Yes, she had heard it all, poor girl, and I could } me, with my large family. What am I to do-with ’ 
trapeze is; a series of handles, made of short poles not attempt to deceive her; indeed,-I felt by in- | him? a more energetic, “‘ what 
suspended at either end by elastic ropes, and fas- stinct that she was a person who could not be de- 
tened to the roof, at regular intervals, all across the 

derfully. Of course I tempered it with the faint 
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2. Town Hall and Markot. 
3. Congareé House. 

Columbia House.’ 


Court House. 
6. United Confederation. 


10. Hampton’s Residence. 
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his son’s marriage with Dorothy Hall, he appeared 
first greatly astonished, and then as greatly relieved. 

‘My consent? Certainly. They’re both five- 
and-twenty—old enough to know their own minds 
—and have been courting ever so long. She's an 
excellent young woman; can earn a good income 
too. Yes, Sir. Give them my cordial consent, 
and, in case it may be useful to them—this.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out an old purse, 
and counted out into my hand, with an air of great 
magnificence, three ten-dollar notes. Which was 
alf that I or any body else ever saw of the money 
of the Herr von Stein. 

When I gave them, with his message, to Doro- 
thy, she crumpled them up in her fingers, with a 
curious sort of smile, but she never spoke one word. 


Uncle Adam has been at many a marriage, showy 
and quiet, gay and grave, hearty and heartless, but 
he is ready to declare, solemnly, that he never saw 
one which touched him so much as that brief cere- 
mony which took place at the bedside of John Stone, 


MISS MARY BY J. B. LEISENRING.] 


the trapeze performer. It did not occupy more than 
ten minutes, for in the bridegroom’s sad condition 
the slightest agitation was to be avoided. My house- 
keeper and myself were the only witnesses, and the 
whole proceeding was made as matter-of-fact as pos- 
sible. 

The bride’s wedding-dress was the shabby old 
black gown, which she had never taken off for three 
days and nighis, during which she, my housekeep- 
er, and I, had shared incessant watch together. 
Her face was very worn and weary, but her eyes 
were bright, and her voice steady. She never fal- 
tered once till the close 2* the short marriage cere- 
mony, and the*minister—himself not unmoved— 
had shaken nands with i and wisied her every 
happiness. 

it all done?” said she, uc-f »ewildered. 

‘‘Ay, lassie,” answered my oid housekeeper, 
‘*ye’re married, sure enough.” 

Dorothy knelt down, put her arms round John- 
ny’s neck, and laid her head beside him on the pil- 
low, sobbing a little, but softly even now. 
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PLAN OF COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_“Oh my dear, my dear! nothing can ever part 
us more.” 


Hergine or not, Dorothy prospered. And in pro- 
cess of time her love was rewarded even beyond her 
hopes. Her husband’s mysterious affliction gradu- 
ally amepded. He began to use his feet, then his 
legs, and slowly recovered, in degree, the power of 
walking. Not that he ever became a robust man; 
the shock of his fall, acting on an exceedingly deli- 
cate anc [-*rvous frame, seemed to have affected all 
the sp€i7.o> of life; but he was no longer quite in- 
velidg€ ona helpless, and by-and-by he began anx- 
ic scek for occupation. I hardly know which 
‘inc himself or Dorothy, when I suc- 
ceedeg “mn getting him employment as a writer’s 
ecpring cerk, with as much work as filled up his 
time. and saved him from feeling, what. he could 
nei but feel—though I think he did not feel it very 
pain‘uliy, that his wife was the sole bread-winner. 

When I go to see them now, in their cheery lit- 
tle home of two roorhs. one devoted to dress-mak- 


ing, the other, half kitchen, half bedroom, in which 
John sits, I oftenthink that among many fortunate 
people I have seen far less happy couples than John 
and Dorothy. 


MISS MARY HARRIS. 


On the 30th of January a clerk in the Finance 
Department at Washington, Mr. ANDREW JACKSON 
Burrovens, came to his death in a singularly trag- 
ical manner at the hands of Miss Mary Haknis, 
former lover. Mr, BurrouGus occupied a desk in 
a room near the principal passage on the second 
floor of the Department. About midway in this 
passage there was a clock fixed, and at four o'clock 
P.M., @ young lady who had been noticed “es, 
about the hall during a good part of the day took ~ 
her position in a doorway by the clock. It was the 
hour of closing business, and the passage was throng- 
ed with the retiring employés. She was waiting 
for Mr. Burroveus, and as the latter came from 
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his room and passed by where she stood she shot 


w ‘gel gave her name as Mary Harrts. She 


‘aed in Chicago. She seemed about twenty 

pale and delicate jn com- 
iiaion with dark hair and eyes and an aquiline 
aaa The reason which she gave for committing 
the crime was that Burroveus had violated his 
romise of marriage to her, and had married another 
adv. Except in the simple violation of his word 
it seems he had done her no harm. She had met 
BurrovGus in Burlington, Towa, where her parents 
resided. Her parents had objected to her receiving 
his addresses, he being fifteen years her senior. But 
an attachment grew up between them, and they ap- 
pear to have kept up a pretty regular correspond- 
ence. Their affair was broken off by BurrovuGHs's 
marriage to another lady. On the 5th of last July 
Miss Harris instituted against Mr. Burrgpens an 
action for breach of promise of marriage. At the 
close of the year she went on to Washington to 
carry on the prosecution, and the sequel of the pain- 
ful story is given in the tragic eveny which we have 


related. 


HON. DANIEL S. DICKINSON. 


Dante. Stevens Dickrnson, besides holding 
various minor offices of public trust, has been Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State of New York, Presi- 
dential Elector at Large, United States Senator 
from that State from 1844 to 1851, and Attorney- 
General. Mr. Dickinson was born at Goshen, 
Connecticut, in the year 1800. His father re- 
moved to the Chenango Valley, in Western New 
York, in 1806. He was brought up as a farmer's 
son and received only a common-school education. 
Gifted with a strong will, and an acute and quick 
intéllect, he studied Latin without a master so as 
to be able to teach it himself. He also mastered 
and taught some of the higher mathematical stud- 
ies, and among.them the art of Surveying, which 
in earlv life he practiced extensively. He was for 
a number of years a teacher of common and higher 
schools—studied law, became a successful manager 
of justice cases, steadily rose in position and influ- 
ence, and entered the higher sphere of political life 
by becoming State Senator in 1836. Mr. Dickry- 
son’s political views are those of a patriotic and 
honest Christian man rather than of a partisan. 
He was an ardent Democrat from his youth up, but 
refused to act with that party when, in his opinion, 
it deserted its proper standard, taking then the po- 
sition merely of an unconditional supporter of the 
Union and of the Administration, the success of 
which he believed indispensable to the success of 
the nation against the rebellion, and to the exist- 
ence and prosperity of real American principles. 
Mr. Dickinson is-a strong and ready lawyer, an 


_ easy and forcible speaker; and what is far better, 


has an unspotted personal and political reputation. 
He is a believer in truth and justice and the real | 


MINA 
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Democracy of our nation. He is still endowed with 
an almost youthful vigor, and we hope he may yet be 
spared to serve his country many years. Mr. Dicx- 
INSON has recently accepted the Presidency of an in- 
filuential and enterprising new city Corporation—the 
New York and Liverpool Petroleum Company. 


+} 
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CAMP FORD, TEXAS. 


Camp Forp, the chief prisoners’ camp of Texas, 
of which we give a sketch on page 132, lies on a 
sandy side-hill, three miles from the little town of 
Tyler, and one hundred miles west of Shreveport. A 


slight ravine bounds it on the southerly side, and in 
this rises a large spring of clear water not remarka- 
ble to Northern eyes, but far the best that any 
Yankee prisoner was ever refreshed with in Texas. 
Before the war the gay and festive youth of Tyler 
rode out to picnic at the spring; but now the trees 
around it have been cut away, its waters turned 
into a large long trough, and momentarily troubled 
by dirty panikins and buckets; while a hideous 
stockade fence cuts the spring in two and incloses 
mat. wretched home-sick hearts and weary broken 
forms. ‘‘ The treatment of the prisoners,” the sub- 
ject of the day, has varied in a hundred ways. 
When a few officers were confined there, and ‘the 
camp was commanded by Colonel Robert T. P. 
ALLEN, they were allowed to go out and play ball 
on parole, and the amiable wife of the Colonel daily 
visited their sick and brought them little luxuries 
of her own preparing. The authorities, however, 
reprimanded and then removed Colonel ALLEN for 
this, and under the rule of Lieutenant-Colonel Bor- 
DERS men were shot down without notice, and re- 
‘captured fugitives were put in irons. An officer, 
for the crime of escaping, was made 4o “‘ mark time’”’ 
on a stump, bareheaded, in the scorching sun for 
three days (his guard under orders to shoot him the 
moment he stopped) ; an unfortunate sailor, for tak- 
ing the name and place of a dead soldier, was bound 
hand and foot and Juried alive for forty-eight hours. 
Filth, disorder, want, and wretchedness were al- 
lowed to have their way. 

The oldest prisoners in the Confederacy are in 
this camp. Their imprisonment is now measured 
by years. On 2ist January, 1263, the officers and 
crew of the Morning Light were captured off Sabine, 
and they still remain prisoners of war. A fatality 
seems to have attended all the naval prisoners who 
have found their way to a Texan prieon-camp. 
Those of the Ciifton and Sachem, captured at Sabine 
Pass, September 8, 1863, also share the'same fate. 
Exchange after exchange of army prisoners takes 
place, but the boon never reaches these sailors, Sol- 
diers have been taken from the same camp and sent 
back to our:lines who have not been held as prison- 
ers a month. Yet the gallant tars have shown 
a devotion to their flag unsurpassed, perhaps un- 
equaled during the war. With the feeling that they 
have suffered gross injustice, with sense of neglect 
by their own Government, they have never de- 
serted. There-Have been desertions to the enemy 
from this camp, but they have not been bv sailors. 


KINGS COUNTY COURT-HOUSE. 


We give on this page an exterior view of Kixes 
Country Court-Hovuss, in the City of Brooklyn. 
This edifice is near the City Hall; it has been in 
the process of erection for the last four years, and is 


now completed. Mr. Gamacret Krncq is the archi- © 


_tect. The Court-House, we understand, was thrown 
open to the public on the twenty-second of -Febru- 


ary. 
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66 [HE PEN Is MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 
THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 


MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


mail, or as di- 
rected, rected, « Gold Pen 
to description, viz. 


For 50 cents, the Pen; for 75 cents, the 
~ Pen; for $1 00, the Alwaye-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the 
and 
egant Pen; Pens 


|. For $1 00, the Magic Pen; for $1 25, tt 
for $1 50, the Always-Ready Pen ; fr 6200, the 
Pen; 


GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
For $1 25 a Ne. 1 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 


quality. 
For $1 50 a Pen, 1st q 


ualit quailty. 
Pen; $6 50 a N ; $7 50 a No. 10 Pen—all 
Ist quality. 
THE SAME PENS, IN EXTENSION - 
ASES, WITH PENCILS 


For $0.00 No.1 1st quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 8d 


For $2 50 a No. Pen, or a No. 8 Pen, 24 
quality ; 4 Pen, 

For $8 00°a No. 3 fam, deb qaelity ; or a No. 4 Pen, 24 
qentiey 3 or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $3 75 or a. Me. 6 Fon 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 8d qu uality. 

For $4 50 ¢ No.5 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. 
For Pen, 1st quality. 
UNTED DES HOLDERS. 
For $2 75 a No. 4 Pen; for $3 25 a No.5 Pen; for $4008 
No. 6 Pen; for $515 a No. 7 Pen. 
For $1 2 No. 8 Pen; for $8 a No.9 Pen; and for $9 a No, 


™~ $6 oun Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are sold with the slightest — which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can detec 

The “2d ony Fens te 
The Qualisy ual in respect to 

he ty” eq 
(the 

only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsew 

In to the Cheap Gold ew atid Pat 


IN SILVER- 


Parties ord must in all _ 7... 
** Name” or the ** Number” the Pens 


wanted, and be cular to escriive th the Pind they pre- 
fer—whether stiff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances in registered letters are at 
my risk, and to all who eend twenty cents (charge " 
registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
will guarantee their safe delivery. 

Parties sen Gold - oe will be allowed the full 


TOC scount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on $24, and of 20 per cent. 


: on $40, if sent to one address at one time. 


A. MORTON, 
No. 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ABBITTONIAN PENS— Unsurpassed for ‘beautiful 
writing. The ExTra Pen or Bustness Pun 


) @ 50 cents for 36 pens, or $1.50 per gross. 


sent (post-paid 
The celebrated self-teaching Babbittonian Penmanship, 
most beautiful and scien- 


$1.50), together with 72 for 
Splendid ‘in cements to Agents 
Address BABBITT & WILT, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Ano 8 
& MINING COMPANY. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000, divided into 800,000 
Subscri 


Shares, 
par value of $5 per Share. ption price 
without any farther call or assessment = the | 
Shareholders. Present, J. 8. CLARK, New York. 
y River, 
Crack, HIE Great, 3 
Property producing at present 25 barrels per da 
Ten new wells being bored down 800 to £00 feck, with 


splendid prospects. 
Books will the ‘stock is 
mostl 


&00.'8 EUM EXCHANGE No Broad 
New York, ways 


Fortune-telling. 

crets. Free for 2Se. Address Hunter & Co., NH. 

DR. GLOVER’S LEVER re 


[Manon 4, 1865, 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT 


“POR SALB BY THE 


Hlinois Railroad Company, 


PURCHASERS, 


AT LOW FPRiIcHs. 


The Illinois Central Railfoad extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, 
in the extreine southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, 
to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 794 miles—and the land which is offered for 
ip stunted upon either Gide of the tack, im then Seen 


Illinois. 
rapld development of Tints, te steady weal, to prodoce 


cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States 


of Agriculture estimates 


the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole qountry, as follows: Indian corn, 530,551 403 


bushels; wheat, 160,605,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 


bushela; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 


138,356,185 bushels of Indian corn; 33,871,178 bushels of wheat; and 24,278,761 bushels of oats—in reality 


more than one-fourth 
duced in all the States. 


Grain—Stock 


the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost onesoventh of the cats pro- 


Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is algo the great cattle State of the 


Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to 


the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and 


in the important interest of pork packing, itis far in advance of every other State. The seeding of these 


prairie lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers 


to farmers with capital the most profitable results. 


The hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger 


than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Cotton, Tobacco, Flax. | 
The cutivation of tobacco and cotton in southern Illinois has been largely stimulated by the high prices 


which have prevailed since the outbreak of the rebellion. 


The crop of tobacco in this State, for 1864, is set 


down at 18,867,722 Ibs.; and while the returns from the cotton-growing counties are incomplete, they are yet 
sufficient to show a large increase in the product—th® most careful calculation placing the increase at fifty 


ing some attention, and experiments upon a large scale 


“per cent. Sorghum is now classed among the staples of Illinois. The making of sugar from the beet is receiv- 


will be made during the coming season. Hemp 


and flax are grown in almost every part of the State, and of a quality equal to the best Baropean. 


Fruit. 


Almost all the fruits of the temperate latitude are produced in Iilincis. Peaches, pears, sau, straw- 
berries, and every variety of garden vegetables, are produced in great abundance in the central and southern 
districts of the State, and are supplied to Chicago, St Louis and 


insuring a quick market in all these places. 


inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 
acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers : and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales 


than in any one year since the opening of the road. The 


suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and stock 
raiser. The soilis of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools 
are becoming abundant threughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
$9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for 
the credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 


The price of lands varies 
cash. A deduction of ten per cent. 


older States, is 


farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, 


BEAM PLE: 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two 


and 

. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash 00 00 00." years 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be fur- 


nished on application, in person or by letter, to - 


LAND COMMISSIONER, illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, _— 


REMINGTON’S CHOICE AND RARE SEEDS. 
McELWAIN BROTHERS, Masze., 
vite attention to their Annual 

egetable and Garden Manual for 


Shulte’ Onguent, warranted to produce « full set 
Whiskers in 


Would you ‘scape the ’ 
Use My divine 
of 
To a of 
Drink it (first in the morning; 
Same before your 8 ” 
your name uestion : 
Prvz- 
Nature’s own gold! 
us of a 
And by B. T. 80 i 
PRICES 
Taree 
Two Borts ( Pav 


One quart bottle, two & bottles, or fo 
feat free By expres receipt of price, For ml 
t. 


where. B. T Sole Agen 
“G4. 65, 66, 67, 68, 70,72, and 14 St., N.Y. 


that he ten pounds of flesh in one th 
first continues its use as above 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Eetablished 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN wr PENCIL 


6 AGENTS wanted, to sell 5 New Inventions 
to Send and get 80 pages par- 
ticulars gra EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


BROOKS’S PAT. WRITING, WORK, 
AND TOILET C CASE. 


b 
8. Senate, Rear-Admiral -Gen. Ha 
Brig Gen. Da Ruesy. 
“ We never saw so complete and convenient a thing.” 


—S&t. 
“It will be great demand when once its real’ merits 
are known.”—New York Evangelist, 

“An ingeniously contrived affair. Its merits are light- 
ness, portability, and the numerous articles of necessity 
and avy Journal. 

“ Would make a capital little present to a friend in the 
American Agricultu 

“'We can not too highly recommend it."—New York 
Wantep. Send 
D. B. BROO 


Great Closing 


for Mustrated Circular. 
& BROTHER, 
Salem, Mass. 


Sale !! 


One Dollar, and in no case can Foe 
Dollar’s worth, as there are no blanks. Certificates 
will be sent for $1, Thirteen for $2, Thirty-five for Ress 
One Hundred for $12. Great inducements offered th 
who act as Agents. combaindng full Meta and 
particulars mailed free. 


| 985 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
B.O., Drawer 19. | 


ney Disease, all 
and welling, ip Complaint, 


Flushing is but 


ECOY, EXTERMINA 


Ttch!. Etch! Itch! 


| SCRATCH! SCRATCH! 


OURE THE rron rm 48 


Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CH 


ILBLAINS, 
en Fa Sa OF THE SKIN. Price 50 cents. 


. A Song of Songs. 
| : —— From the perfumed golden Sun-Land, 
3 : = a oad = = Where the herbs give strength di 
urs ealth’s own flower, 
| With a grand unfaiteg Vicon, 
.° To the glorious human system, 
Never made by fer tile 
Whose dire use is only in 
| ould you then save Time and Money 
2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSIO _ | rE. 
i$ Iridoemin Points, thz average wear of every one of w | 
will far outlast of the best Steel FARMS IN 
) they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not ¥ 
- MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 
The name, A. Morton,” “ Number,” and “ Quality,’ 6.6 000 ACRES 
warranted for six months, except against acciden 
: The Numbers indicate size oniy; No. 1 being the small- Or Tam 
2 est, No. 6 the largest,.adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
emaliest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 
the desk. 
. and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nie of Nos. 4 6 and mad only of fist quality. * A celebrated New York merchant, who has made a 
GF Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business Points. The engravings thorough trial of the Pine-Apple Cider, assures altho 
: are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
gentleman ew Xor the Medicated Cide * 
ay For $2 00 a No 8 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
a uality ; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. | 
hes acturer of 
oJ B ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
ed BEHAVE, and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. A cap- 
3 ital work for YOUNG MEN. By first post $2 25. Agents 
et 
Court - plaster, Thimble, Buttons, Tooth-brush, Pick, 
— eee OR Comb, and many other useful articles. 
} **I do not see how an officer or soldier can have a com- 
i each, out to value, and not to be paid for un- 
ei | til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents fora 
4 : wag Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for 
: S ¢1. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and! take 
; B — the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
Scrofula, Consumption. atarrh, &c.— 
ne | Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, N. Y., offers his “ Treatise on 
| Nature's Sovereign Remedials from Plants,” comprising 
- : | 85 Specific Remedies which cure the above diseases, and 
et ae , ——— — all Impurities of the Blood, and the Diseases of the Liver, 
Langs, Spleen, Stomach, Skin and 
| Membranes, Group, Bronchitis, Bropey, Dysper 
sia, Diphtherfa, Cancer, Leprosy, Humors, Wen, Laryn- 
| gitis, Seurvy, Epllepsy Chierosis, Strict- 
3 | ure, and Ague, Bilious Colic, 
Hy , | Glandular Affections, Head, General Debility, Grav- 
RAP ¢ contains accurate deacri of el and Stone, Salivation, Drug Disease, Tumors, Salt- 
5 the most valuable and varieties of beum, Ervainolas, Mistule, Diabetes, Bright's Kid- 
ARMY AND WAVY Sends with explicit directions ior thelr trea 
y- 
REVOLVER! printed matter arated It will be forward- 
ip | by the Gevernment. ALL FOR ~ | Diseases. (Afrangemetite wil be made guarantosing cure 
ie Warranted to any other Pistol of the kind. ARTICLES SOLDIERS where the have proved Trea | 
| Also Pocket and Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- comple’ ky bply by mail or personally. 
erally. : Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S RESS, 
Ae | EB. REMINGTON & SONS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 
| Attention, Company! | | 
Box 1983, Portland, Maine. _ 
wasraniad to peodaae «fal st of whiskers of mustaches Howard's Improved” LADIES’ LETTER 
face, without stain or “2° ¥g- 
¥ to the ny "SOT using this Onguent, and i } ~ 
4 ct tt drat nd ca thelr they tie wii Soldier’s Mik ey-Belt. Has informatinh 
a HOWARD BELT Broadway, New 
or Merchants, Druggists, H 7 & POTTER, Sole 
ee Elastic stockings bandoges, crutch. ers, &e. Address AD small Job Print- | and alleviates more silent suffering than tongae can tell. By sending 60 cents to WEEKS ccetahed 
&c No. 4 ANN STREET. AMS 26 Ane New j Price $1 bottle. Send stamp for NORTON | Agents, 170 Washington St., Boston, it will be 
Retablished 50 years. | York. “Specimen Sheets of Type, Outs, Bix | & OO. Bele Agents, Street, New York. by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United States. 


“our Cite 


Marcu 4, 1865. ] 
‘J. H. Winslow & Co. 


EST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
THE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


| 100,000 
c SETS OP JEWELRY, GOLD 
LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
nat to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
ou what you can have for $1, and at the came time 
containing 


ular full list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 


J. BH. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


While Brandreth’s Pills are so Potent for 


good to diseased bodies, they are harmless as bread. 
The babe at the breast or the man of ripest years, and 
delicate females, are certain to receive an increase of 
health from the use of these Pills, blessed of Heaven, 


It has been said by an able physician, that “this med. 

icine always benefits and never injures.” Wherein is 
the superlative quality? The BRANDRETH PILLS 
have no power or action but upon impure humors in the 
blood. They seize only the impurities in and around the 
parts affected by disease ; all the parts involved in dis- 
eased actions are operated upon, and cleansed from all 
foulness, and re-infused with “life” by the wonderful 
curative powers contained and inherent of the most justly, 
famed BRANDRETH'’S PILLS. 
Millions of people, whose lives appeared to be at the 
last ebb, worn out by fever'’s consuming fires, by con- 
sumption’s invidious advances, by racking torments of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, have been cured by these Pills. 
These persons are living witnesses, and thousands are 
residents of every city in America. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 256 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 


For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


ARCANA WATCH. 
An Elegant Novelty in Watches. 


The cases of this watch are an entirely new invention, 
composed of six different metals combined, rolled 
and planished, producing an exact imitation of 18-carat 
hich will always keep its color. 


signed, with panel and shield for name, with patent push- 
in, and engraved:in the exact style of the celebrated 


id Hunting Levers, and are reall and desira- 
ble, and so exact an imitation of as to defy detection. 
The movement is manufact by the well-known St. 
Jimer Watch Company of Europe, and are su y finish- 
ed, having engrav dges, adjust- 
ing regulator, with and the improved ruby 
jeweled action, with dial, and hands, and is 


warranted a time-keeper. These watches are of three 
different sizes, the smallest for ladies, and are all 
hunting cases. A case of six will be sent by mail or ex- 
press for $125. A single one sent in an elegant moroceco 
case for $25. Will readily sell for three times their cost. 
We are the sole agents for this watch in the United States, 
and none are genuine which do not bear our trade-mark. 
Address DEVAUGH & CO., Importers, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


| 


E. @ H. T. ANTHONY 60. 
rs of Photographic Materials, 
ADWAY, WN. Y. 
OTOG MA- 


and ps, Statuary 
fe public or private-ex- 
euy address on receips 


by the 


uff letter envelopes, extra thick ........ 
500 white note envelopes, double thick...:... 3 50 
One ream super thick note paper............. 300 


mples . 
G.8.H 8 & CO., Stationers and Envelope Manu- 
facturers, 86 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


De YOU WANT L 
force 


them to grow heavily in six weeks (apon 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 


sent by to address 
de. 109 Street, N. Y. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


vention needed by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for bar by 
R. L. WOLCOPT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


FOR. SOLDIERS. 


Army Rings, Watches, Gold Pens and 
Caste, Jewelry, de. d for Agent 


R. KEITH & CO., 16 John Street, New York, | 


. » TRUSTEES,—Hon. Danita. 8. Binghamton, N. Y. J. H. Anerzr (of Brewer, W 


the celebrated 600-barrel Coquet Well, the 400-barrel Jersey Well, and the 800-barrel 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PETROLEUM. 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PETROLEUM COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE MINING AND MANUFACTURING LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Dollars Per Share, Not Liable To Assessment. 

Government Bonds and Sécuritie : taken in Payment for Stock. 
OFFICES: No. 24 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, N. ¥Y.—Post-Office Address, Box 5,368, N. Y. 
), Ti- 


ateon, 
York City; Wau. T. P New York City; 


tusville, Pa.; L. W. Myzns, Titusville, Pa.; W. McK. CHAPMAN 
Titusville, Pa 


FL N Ti Pa.; W. M. 4 


The wells of the Company are now produeing oil. Prospectus. aemt to any address on application, Payment for 
stock may be made in notes, or Government bonds and which bonds and will be 
taken at their market value. sr eNan cee may be addremed to the Company, P. O. Box 5, New York City, or to 
** Atlantic Bank, Treasury of the New York and Li ; Company, York City.” The 


verpool 148 Broad 
paragraphs contain a full and clear account of the operations of this most successfoi 
1. OPERATIONS AND SITUATION OF THE COMPANY. 
Tae New axp Liverroo. Come commenced its active about the of 
nave lands or other oil property to-esll, at the expense the stockholders. On 
other hand, they have uniformly considered terests of the stockholders as the cond 
te he Company, ave acted In god apn tl ul 
ucements rospectuses advertisements of the Com and the 
spotted character influential in its affairs and in its board of officers, rapidly supplied swith the 
funds necessary for a wor capital; and with one hundred thousand dollars in its treasury, competent agents were 
of the present year, who passed a considerable time in the oil ns in 
mining works. was accomplished, and the C now owns interests in lands and . 
real estate basis for its actual operations in mining and 
property is given further on. 
A 
dence 
are sure to 
A few words will not be out of place on some of these 


MANAGERS. — 8. > owes his high before the people of the United States even 
more to his firm honesty than to his remarkable as a leading lawyer, a brilliant speaker, — 
“"The cee officers of the Com gentlemen of experience and good repute é 

ng executive are in the business world. 

The Board of Trustees includes not merely gentlemen and of good character and standing, but 
whose circumstances constitute a and ; 


peculiar 
stance, are—J. H. Angier, Esq., who is a member of 
Myers, Esq., one of the most prominent oil shippers.of the petroleum mart of Titusville, and a 
nized ability and means; Dr. W. M. oe, of Titusville, whose shrewdness 
alread H 


that 
The of the already actually paid in is ample to its mining into full 
CaPITAL.— ca pan carry concerns 
eration, having, as has been stated, reached 
on the increase by sales of stock, now constan 
Worxine OrGanizaTion.—For the 


those who have thus far ) 
that the Company’s Mining Superintendent, Mr. H. J. Burtis, is a practical mining engineer of large experience, de- 


Business Ruies.—The p ple of operating for the interests of the stockholders is obvious enough, of course. 
But the New York and Liverpool Petroleum Sueeny a this in a manner which is believed worthy of 
cularly. The t is a fix 


stating parti — of this company to seek to ite 
shares rather in the hands of many small t thus avoids the of falling helpless! 


y 
within the control of any one or two rich men, who might then to make the Company a mere specula ma- 
the Company have, in once or twice already 
great quantities from am apprehension of the probability of adopted 
rule, namely, not to hold any property or interest whatever which is not under its ve control and manage- 
ment. This avoids depending (for instance) for the oil from a well on the good faith and skill of other parties oper- 
ating it. 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY. 
Very mony off pruperty Mate Seve, upon the Company by numerous 
parties, of which, howe 


ver, some were conditionally accepted and were withdrawn from its control by 
their holders, in consequence of changes in the crowded and excited oil land market. In the exercise of their best 
judgment, accordingly, and with due regard to the constant fluctuations of that market, as well as to the t of their 
stockholders, , after considering and often controlling many different of land and 
oil interests, have in the actual to obtain a moderate amount of assured worth, 
rather than to of valve. to in is specu- 


grasp 
lativ® rather than sound, and likely to lead to endless em 
The present of the pany, selected as above, and considefed choice pieces of property, such as to in- 


possessions Com 
and considerable dividends, are as follows: 
interest in the Borough Well, on a leasehold en ae Se Meeting-House 


sunk on the same. This well is now pum 
this locality being near the Of] Creek 


18 necessary. 
3. The whole working 
the immedi 


sure prom 
1. One the w: 


three-fourths of all the oil, in a leasehold estate of one acre, known as the 
of the above, on Meeting-House Run, on which estate the Company has 


being one-eighth of the yield, in the Morrison Well, situated on the Foster Farm, 
vee Noble wells. Gell 
when the flow was small 


stopped deposit of in the nd afterward of machinery. 


ed at once. i 
4. The like interest in the Aikin Well, which is so near the Morrison as to be operated by the same machinery. This 
well is notso advanced as the Morrison well, and has not yet been tested, but affords all the indications of a good yield 


oil. 
5. The Parker Farm Lease, of the w 


: 


d Palmer W all steadil ucing. Halfa nile below is the 


about two miles from the United States Company’s new 800-barrel well. This land is in the centre of the Venango 
would being $1000 an sere, besides half the off; free from amy working expense 

1. The “ Whitrfey Farm,” a fee simple estate of 200 acres, together with an “‘ allowance” of from 15 to 20 acres 
more, with » large frontage on Oil Cree above Titusville, which is admitted by the experts in the oil business to be 
exceedingly desirable oil property, and has been secured to the Company on very advantageous terms. There 
is a good house and barn on this land, and it is worth all that it has cost for agricultural parposes 

8 That thoroughly well-equipped and complete Petroleum Refinery in the centre of the borough of im- 
mediately adjoining and fron the dépdét, of the Oil Creek Railroad, now known as the New Ycrk and 
Live Refinery, formerly the Mowbray Refinery. estate consists of about five and a half acres of land—all 
good oil tory—and twenty-eight bui It includes a dwelling-house, with ohne rooms, garden, 
barn, ice-house, stabling, &c. ; an efficient valuable water-power equal which saves the 
whole expense of a steam en for the works of the refinery, and which may be easily used for drilling 
constitute a full suit of first-class, efficient, labor-saving, safe, economical refining works ; a and 
rel-making esta ‘s shop, &c., &c. These works are competent to turn out two 
hundred barrels a week of refined oil. The works have been run for four years without ent, and their product 


abundant twenty-five wells, which, f watea-power, can be done with a ——s 
of heaviest items of the whole, viz., steam engines, and engineer's wages. 
ready been driven down 60 feet; the derrick, shafting, &c., are all ready, and the w is to be prosecuted at once, 


Well’ mow $00 60 day. This is all off land, fronting on the 

United States now a ° on 

ample room for a hundred wells, and can readily be leased at from $1000 to $2000 an acre, besides half ... oil. 
3. PURPOSES AND PROSPECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

“The will, if ex from time to time, other lands and interests, but will only do 

of the bone dd taal the express purpose of promoting its own 

success, 


it entertains no purpose of doing so, preferring to confine itself to the suita 
some | whose present condition authorizes the of profit enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable desires. One of the Company's wells is already ofl; another will do so as soon as the machinery, 
which is only out of order, can be ; another is to be pumped at once, as soon as the tubes can be put down ; 
as all the capital of the Company is worKina ca wells will continue te be sunk to any extent which the 
results shall justify, until the Company’s lands shall be developed. The Company's which is beyond 
De php is competent to return a revenue of some 000 a year, and 
this could be doubled by the expenditure of $10, The Company could even make large.earnings, if it chose, upon 


tic extent of this wonderful new field for business; the certainty of large gains 


i 


jes, advantages, arid reputation of the 
postive and business success-of its operations up to this point, it is believed ‘no investment is 


tee for careful and judicious t. Such, for in- - 
very rich and strong firm of Brewer, Witess, 2 ont L. W. 
of 


cided skill, ané@ high local reputation. Indeed, his app in 
the oft of the value of the stone, amie 
t 


day of month, week, etc., in 
Wi & perfect Stogm, Hzat, and 


our private 
all complete, by mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 


beautiful and correct working 


| MOMBTER, an adjusted Mariner's Compass in 


Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, 


103 Nassan 8t., N.Y. Established 1855, 


MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS CO.'sS 
Belt and Pocket Size Cartridge 


used by Captains and Fisk on the Overland Ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, under orders of the U. 8. Govern. 
ment. The General Government and the State of Ken- 
field service, of which the are received. 
Sold by Wholesale and Retail Dealers . 
Address orders to M BRAY. 

No. 262 Broadway, New ¥ 
P.8.—IMPORTANT. — cap either 
fixed or loose 


half, $125; 


Macazrne is believed to be larger than that of any sitnilar 
publication in the world. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAROH, 1865. 


TERME. 


One Copy for one Year ceo 
An Extra Copy, Sor Club of Prive Scp- 
™ $4.00 cach, oF 6 Coples Sor $20 04. 


And an Batra Copy will be allowed for 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


at $4 00 


Dollar per lige for in- 


vo 
One Dollar and Cents per for 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Postisuens. 


— 


> 
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| WATCH. 
Our whole stock of Imported Watches, being of rich and 
novel designs, are now offered at reduced prices. Single 
ant Watou in Fine Gold Plated Double Causes ~ 
Engraved, Turned Centre, Carved Balanes Bridge, 
Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Ensmoled Witte 
and a beautifnl Momatvxs Looxsr, to masch, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent 
BaT Wa’ especial! army 
use; in Double Cases, the 
Chain, Deutle Cans Sent by moll 
to any address for only $8. 
The Imperial Watch, 
Bi Containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination. of Me 
to its 
rendering this 
Finely F H 19 Line 
outer cases being of fine innes 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), ved Top and F 
. Bottom, with Panel for Name, and am nies: 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. | 
movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting Click, Equal Bal- . 
ance, Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished Steel 
Cut Hands, and is an Exuet Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the Roya Enerngers and Officers of the Bririsu 
Army, as their standard time- . None uine un- ‘ 
| 
The Belt 
size weighs 
22 og., and 
bil operator, and oth- Garger than Colt’s Navy), 
ers. The gentlemen just specified live in the oll region, where the interests and can be used with either fixed or 
immediate neighborhood. Their own means have been to a great extent acquired in oil business. They under- logse ammunition. The Pocket size weighs 11 
stand the — principles of business, and the special characteristics of the oi{ business in particular. And they oz,, and carries a ball 30-100 calibre ¢ame as | 
own stock in this Company, which stock they hold for the sake of the dividends which they believe it will hereafter Colt’s 4 and 6 inch). , | 
yield. These circumstances together give as much certainty as human affairs permit that the transactions of the These Bistols me and a with ay four 7 . 
an } motions—a degree of perfection never yet attained by an | 
otherarm. A full round may be loaded and discharged 
| op- | tm thirty seconds. 
| lily | sively bythe U.S. Revenue Service. Testi of their 
| efficiency are daily received from the Army and Navy, 
cute), went Dy mail when req 
Breach-Loading Rifle and Carbine. These arms need no 
‘comment. co well thet the 
purposes is so well established that the Public wis 
to know where they may be purchasec hese Rifles wer q 
They are as __ and _. as solid gold, and are . 
afforded at one-eighth the cost. The case is beautifully de- . 
PLAYING OARDS. 7 
The American Card Company's 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National Bmblems. 
They are the prettiest card made, and suit the e 
be pla readily as with cards 
can as ag 
Run, and wi ing from six to ten barrels a day, with an increasing yield. The oil from | %®®ting foreign emblems. Hach pack is put ep in an le 
pad dépét, sells at a much higher rate than at points where more hauling to 
' 
twelve packs will be sent, 
well, AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, | 
Ma on OF No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 
a 
TERI LS, we are Headquarters for the followin 2: 
STEREOSCOPES & STEREOSCPIC VIEW 
Of these we have an immense nt, including War 
American and F 
= ng interest, being three quarters of all the oll produced ia hwo ares ofthe 
Farm, within the borough of Titusville. This tract lies immedia on sreek, excellent boring Suiits a 
We States, on this lease, oe down 266 feet, shows so much oil chat if is to be at once. In the imme- Important to 
ing tn price from | diate neighborhood are the celebrated Continental Well, long yielding from eighty to one hundred barrels a day, and | Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WEEKLY wilt 
reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any now giving seventy barrels; the Hays Well, which has been steadily yielding oil for two years; and the B find upon the wrapper of each Number 6 ee 
others. They will seat by mail, FREE, on receipt of price Account. The figures on the direction-label following 
GS” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _ 43 Name show the Number with which the Subscription 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. ville dspét, on the Oil C , 18 ex y valuable. EXPIRES, as noted on our books. Every Subscriber | 
verCotelogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 6. The Hart Farm. This is an estate, in fee simple, of eighty-eight acres, on Cherry Run. It is two miles from the thus ascertain whether he has received the proper 
celebrated Noble Well, and two which are credit for his remittance, and also when to renew 
100 Major-Generala, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, aple Shade Well. _It is Subscription. In renewing 
300 Brig.-Generals, . $60.Other Officers, 130 Dizines, are requested to name the N 
275 Colonels 75 Navy Officers, 1295 Authors, which the New should commence ; 
Artiste, Stage, thus receiving duplicates, or missing | 
sluding of the most celebrated Engravings, @ . 
Paintings, § Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. weeks BEFORE the expiration of the Subscrip- 
An order for One Prorvzes from our Catalogue will be tion, in order that our books. may be ad. - 
filled om the receipt justed. Attention to thie will obviate of the 
Photographers an¢é. ordering goods C, O, D. will please 
remit twenty-five pér cent. of the amount with their order. errors which annoy both Publishers and 
& The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satiafy. ae sie ye : 
Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 
ENVELOPES AND NOTE PAPER. ee 
ream at Ser post, paid. on one year, $8 00, 
h esta blishec ation In the oil market. Kellable estimates show thai refined oll a Advertisements 
of the 20 a week. Upon the land attached to this estate there low rates: one ofa each Number. 
Dealers wishing SUDD Go we Wiitt 10 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
JZURIANT Circulation nearly 100,600, 
P_.My Onguent will 
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